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Secretary Jardine announces Price Stabilization Plan 








OMPRESSION 


That higher compression POWER 
you paid for in your new -ar demands 
a Gasoline designed for it — 








ANY cars of 1926-7, and still more cars of 1927-8, simply 

cannot give you their best results on old-style gasolines. 
Compression ratios are higher and piston speeds are dif- 
ferent. A different gasoline with a different way of acting is required 
if you are to get the maximum results in ease and mastery in the 
new set of traffic conditions that you face. 

To get these results, fill up with the new Texaco Gasoline which 
is designed to meet these new conditions. 

Power, pick-up and hill-work are at once improved. Open road 
time from point-to-point is cut down. 

One hundred per cent vapor at the spark /!—that is how Texaco, the 
new and better Gasoline, feeds—and its dryness gives even the oldest 
cars appreciably better performance. Unsuitable gasolines form 4 wet 
gas —a mixture of vapor with drops of liquid gasoline which choke 
the power. 

Fill up with Texaco, the Gasoline that forms a dry gas. Buy it 
wherever you are, at the sign of the Texaco Red Star and Green T. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, 17 Battery Place, New York City 


‘ Texaco Petroleum Products 
Te NEWond BETTER © 
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Our Business Method 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs 
no swindles, mMserts no humbug advertise- 
ments, and does not devote one-half its 
space to telling how good the other half is. 
It is practical, always honest, clean, faith- 
ful; full of sunshine and gumption. Its 
motto: No partisan politics, but farmers 
at the first table; no truce to monopoly, 
and fair play to all men. Contributions 
invited from all persons possessing gump- 
tion and knowledge, who know what's 
what and who can stop after saying it. 

The Farm Journal is four years for $1.00; 
to new subscribers on trial, two years for 
50 cents, one year for twenty-five cents; to 
subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada and 
foreign countries, two years for $1.00. 


Published Monthly by WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa., P. E. WARD, President 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the etvegtioomente fe in 
this paper are trustworthy. To 
faith by works, we will make to ‘actual 
subscribers any loss sus 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a is's 
bowl curl in any (to adjust trifling dion 
not attem ust a 
between subscribers py le business 
men, nor pay the debts of er 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the comp! 
In writing to advertisers, write as 
would be written to, in the spirit “of Tair 
play. , Bn. say, “I saw same 
ment in The Farm Journal.” This will 
prompt and careful attention to your cs 














‘Another Cure for the Surplus 
‘Problem— 


THINK it is safe to say that — 
among the whole 118,000,000 of our 
population knows exactly what to do 
about getting ‘“‘A Good Living and 
10%"’ for every capable farmer in the 

land. 

Many people have ideas on the subject, 
as may be expected, and we have printed and 
will continue to print various proposals 
that are made by some of our brightest 
men. 

Last month Dr. Stewart of Illinois told 
why he thinks we ought to try the export 
bounty plan. In this issue Secretary of 
Agriculture Jardine presents his plan for 
stabilization of prices, based on co-opera- 
tive selling, warehousing and government 
credit. 

Next month I will print a totally different 
idea, by a business man who also owns and 
operates 8,000 acres of farm land, producing 
a score of different products. The argument 
he presents is so interesting, and has been 
so generally overlooked, that I am sure the 
article will create a sensation. Coming in 
October. 

I want to tell you a little more about the 
October issue. It will have a new article by 
Henriette Weber, telling about the newest 
rugs, materials and designs both; a full page 
of dress styles for fall; more of the new and 
popular ideas for embroidery and home 
decoration; a helpful article on jealousy in 
children; and another, by Lucy M. Queal, 
on bottle babies. 

C. F. Stevens has seen most of the new 
fall moving-pictures, and next month he will 
tell, in his interesting way, which ones he 
likes best, and why. 

Hunters will be particularly glad to have 
the condensed summary of game laws of the 
whole country, the first part of which ap- 
pears in this issue, and which will be finished 
in October. 

The three-part story, “Lemon Aids,” 
which I know you have been enjoying, 
comes to a pleasing and satisfactory close 
next month. Leok over, too, please, the 
titles of these additional articles, which I 











Shopper: “Sixteen and a half is too small a 
collar for my husband, and I think size seven- 
teen won’t do either. Haven’t you anything 


Clerk: “Sorry, madam, but our next size ba 

horses.” Husband ep be have some 

be sure. Let’s hope he has a big brain, too 

and proves it by reading his Farm Journal all 
through every month 


have not sufficient room here to describe: 


“*A Poultry-House in a Day.” 
“Testing Tractors.” 

“Certified Sires.” 

“He Hires His Own Brains.”’ 
“Sugar Jack—Pre-Digestor.” 
“‘A Wilderness and Dynamite.” 
“The Spanish Windlass.”’ 
“Wool from Angora Rabbits.” 
“Hallowe'en Entertaining.” 
“Profit in Catalpas.”’ 

“‘An Experiment in Turkeys.” 
and many others. 





Our Radio Broadcasts 


WLS at Chicago (345 meters) Tuesdays at 
1.10 p. m., Central Standard Time. W. E. 
D. Rummel broadcasting. 

WFI at Philadelphia (405 meters) Satur- 
days at 7 p. m., Eastern Standard Time. 
Charles P. Shoffner broadcasting. 

(Mr. Shoffner’s broadcast, suspended 
during August, will resume September 3.) 
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The Cover ‘Picture 


I RATHER suppose I need not tell you 
where the idea for Miss Oldham's cover 
design on this issue came from. 

We have been printing the piece of advice 
—and mighty good advice it is, too—about 
wearing old shoes to the Fair, for a good 
many years, and I like to think of the 
thousands of sore and aching feet Our Folks 
must have been spared, by doing as The 
Farm Journal says. 

Anyway, Miss Oldham’s are is about 
tired feet, as you see. I think she might 
have made the large lady in the middle a 
little more agreeable-looking, but that’s a 
question of taste. 

Next month the cover will be entirely 
different—a kind of subject that we have 
never had on this magazine in all our history. 
But I think you will say it is beautiful, 
when you see it. 





GOING TO THE FAIR? 
WEAR YOUR OLD SHOES 
AND BE COMFORTABLE 











$27” Subscribers “Please Note 


OME of Our Folks, meaning those whose 

address labels on the cover read “S27,” 
will find in this issue a convenient subscrip- 
tion blank. 

If you are one of these, this is a cordial 
invitation to renew your subscription, which 
expires with this issue. 

When I say “expires,” that is what I 
mean, too, as our rule is not to carry any 
subscription even a single issue beyond the 
date to which it is paid. Nobody ever owes 
The Farm Journal anything “‘in arrears.” 

Please, therefore, let’s hear from you 
promptly. You won’t want to miss the too- 
good-to-lose October issue, some of the 
features of which I tell about elsewhere on 
this page. 
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- dont fool 
yourself 























It makes you unpopular 





, 1 : . 
No matter how charming Y engagement with nice 
you may be, or how fond | Had Halitosis | people. 
of you your friends are, 200 dentists declare Immediately it destroys 
you can’t expect them to | 7 that about | ynpleasant odors arising 
4 : S very third patient is 
put up with halitosis (un- | frequently halitoxic— | from teeth and gums—the 


and further declare they 
pleasant breath) forever. sae heen forced tau | Most common source of 


Don’t fool yourself that | Listerine in self- | halitosis. And its antisep- 











you are always free from a ae tic essential oils combat 
‘halitosis. Few people es- pandhedmet 306 the action of bacteria in 
cape it. the mouth. 

Since you yourself cannot tell Better keep a bottle handy in 


whether you offend this way, the home and office, so that you may 
wisest thing to do is to use Listerine, always be sure. Lambert Pharmacal 
the safe antiseptic, before any Company, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


LISTERINE 


FALL IN LINE! / —the safe antiseptic 





Millions are switching to Lister- 
ine Tooth Paste because it 
jf cleans teeth whiter and in 


quicker time than ever before. 
| We'll wager you'll like it. ae | 














tube 25c. 
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F you give the right of way to tele- 
phone or electric-light companies 
to go across your woods, have a 
clause that they shall clear up, 
slick and clean, any trees cut down. 
Sometimes it is a pretty costly and laborious 
thing for the farmer to do this when nothing 
is said about it, save that the company shall 
have the right to cut trees each side of the 
line for a number of feet. Even then we 


often need to see to it that the work is done 
right. E. 
Alfalfa Land A five-acre field of alfalfa in 


Blackhawk county, Iowa, 
was leased by E. L. Wilson 
recently for $25 an acre. E. L. wants the 
alfalfa for his 16-cow dairy. The land is 
three miles north of Cedar Falls. If it were 
any crop but alfalfa, we’d say the rent is 
away too high. How many agree? 


Rents High 


Some farmers slip an old auto- 
mobile casing over the circular 
saw when that tool is not in 
use, or for handling the saw when it is un- 
mounted. The tire protects not only the 
saw from damage, but also one who might 
otherwise come in contact with the sharp 
teeth. 


Muzzle the 
Buzz-Saw 





skilful feeding and advertising. 


chances of losing your adapted variety. 


and read to the audience. 


trouble.” It was voted the best. 


sweetness due to dope. 


order for eight carloads of our cream. 





; (“Fopics In, feas 


wets tit nhl 
She County Agent Says: 


Seven ways to somewhere in the dairy business include 
individual milk-production records, butterfat tests, a 
breed you like, a healthy herd, legume roughage, 





Save seed-corn enough for three years. 
You can’t get 
far ahead by starting anew every few years. L.H. W. 


One prominent feature of our literary programs was 
a “Motto Box,” where farm mottoes were-drawn out 
Uncle Jim Johnson sub- 
mitted this one: ‘Keep up your fences and keep down 


Cod-liver oil mixed with dry mash, 
Makes firmer egg-shells, brings more cash. 


Last spring we sent some cream to Philadelphia, where 
the city inspector held it for two days, thinking its 
When convinced that Ozark 
cream was absolutely sweet, Philadelphia placed an 
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Heaping Up 
the Pit Silo pit silo by heaping ensilage 
on top of that in the pit, and 
confining it by walls 
of fodder bundles, is 
the successful experi- 
ment of Jim Buffing- 
ton, Delphos, Kans. 
When the 16-foot pit 
was completely filled, 
the harvest crew was 
supplemented by two 
men with teams who 
piled bundles of green 
fodder around the 
brink. As the hole 
was filled, the walls 
were extended until 
the heap was 18 feet 
above the ground 
level. Little loss 
through rotting re- 
sulted. Since the 
bundles were piled 
butts out, only the 
butts were wasted, the spoiling extend- 
ing only about eight inches. The sheaves 
themselves made just as good feed as the 
normal shredded product in the center. D.B. 


A new bulletin 
on rat control 
is Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1533, free on re- 
quest, as long as the sup- 
ply lasts, from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., also 
from your Senator or 
Representative in Con- 
gress. Write a postal 
right away for your copy, 
and get rid of the dirty, 
destructive pests. 


New Rat 
Bulletin 


Plant doctors 
from the state 
agricultural 
college went over wheat 
fields in Sedgwick county, 
Kans., last. summer to 
check up on wheat smut. 


No Smut 
on Wheat 


R. F. P. In fields where the seed 
was treated at seeding 
Take no time with copper carbon- 


ate, there wasn’t a sign 
of smut. Untreated fields 
were infected with the 
disease, and there was a 
corresponding loss of 
yield. Why not every- 
body treat for smut this 
fall? Form: a smut-free 
ring, like they have 
around Hillisburg, Ind. 
There’s an area four miles 
square where every farmer 
treats his wheat for smut. 
If you'll treat your seed 
this fall, the Editor will 
send you complete direc- 
tions telling how to do 
the work. Isn't that fair 
enough? 


J. V. F. 


G. M. K. 


E. E. B. 
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Doubling the capacity of his 
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“When can I plant shrubs and 
trees—spring or fall?” That is a 
question many of Our Folks are 
continually asking in letters. The map 








Fall 
Planting 





Fall planting of trees? Yes, except in states shown in dark 


shows clearly the fall-planting section in 
white, and the spring-planting section in 
dark. In the tip of Florida, planting can 
be done any time when not too dry. 


Alfalfa After After a crop of sweet clover 
Sweet Clover had run two years, George 

H. Gramlich, of Papillion, 
Nebr., plowed it under late in August and 
followed with a seeding of alfalfa. He says 
he never got so good a stand, and believes 
part of it was due to the excellent inocula- 
tion that the sweet clover had left for its 
sister crop. H. 


Screechless This article may sound windy, 
Windmill but it is quite a noise elimina- 

tor at our place when the 
wind blows. The rod on our pump, where 
it comes through the pump-head, used to 
squeak like all fury when the windmill ran, 
and greasing used to last only for about a 
day. When the weather was hot the grease 
would get down into the water-pipe and 
taint the water. One day I took two thin 
pieces of leather for the sides where it 
rubbed the most, slid them through be- 
tween the rod and the brackets and fastened 
each of them together on the outside. They 
have been on the job for over a year and 
are still working. A.H. 


Paint in a sealed can, if left 
standing long in one position, 
settles and may become 
lumpy and hard to mix when it is opened 
for use. Therefore, if kept for any length 
of time, reverse the can occasionally. Z.H. 


Up-End the 
Paint Can 


Soybeans for hay should be cut 
when the lower pods are filled 
and the bottom leaves begin to 
turn yellow. Cutting should not be de- 
layed too long, as the total yield will be 
reduced and the stems become woody and 
less palatable. If cut too green, the hay 
will be harder to cure. The beans should be 
cut when the dew is off, and left in the 
swath until leaves are slightly wilted. 


Soybeans 
for Hay 
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From days when the ancients 
conceived the sun as a chariot 
of fire sped by steeds of flame, 
men have dreamed and 
striven to harness heat to 























A Great Companion Invention 
Lo the Super-Six Principle - 


Turns waste heat to power 


This new companion invention to the Super-Six Principle 
converts heat wasted in all other types, into useful power. 


Together they combine the highest efficiency in power 
generation, and the maximum efficiency in power trans- 
mission ever achieved within our knowledge. It makes 
Hudson the most economical car per pound weight in 


the world. 


Steam Engine Smoothness and Power 


The new Hudson motor delivers a 
flood of rugged power from standing 
start closely resembling the mighty and 
clastic power of the steam engine. Yet 
at all speeds this power is buoyant, vi- 
vacious and instantly answerable to the 
lightest touch of the throttle. In it are 
combined all advantages of speed, snap 
and performance of the high-compres- 
sion motor, with the smooth flexibility 
of low compression type. 


Spark knock heretofore characteristic 





of the high-compression motor is elimi- 
nated. Ordinary gasoline gives the 
performance results sought through 
special and higher-priced fuels. By 
Hudson’s method of vaporizing raw 
gasoline that enters the combustion 
chamber, oil dilution is prevented, and 
heat formerly wasted through the 
exhaust becomes useful power. 


In all ways today’s Hudson is the 
greatest ever produced. And it is nat- 
ural that its public reception surpasses 
anything in Hudson history 


HUDSON Super-Six 


Standard Models 


Coach $1285 


Sedan $1385 


Custom Built Models 


7-Passenger Phaeton $1600 


Brougham $1575 


7-Passenger Sedan $1850 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, plus war excise tax 





HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 





Detroit, Michigan 
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High Farming at 


Elmwood —8y timwebb 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 

Will you please say to many 
readers who must have wondered 
why we did not name the baby 

“Harriet,” after Harriet Biggle, that that 
would have made too many to keep track 
of in one family. 

My elder sister, as many of your older 
readers will recall, is named Harriet, and 
she has a daughter, my niece, with the same 
name 

That makes two Harriets in the family, 


and when you add in the Smith’s little 
girl, Harriet Varinelli, you can see that 
a fourth would certainly have been too 
much. 

Several readers of The Farm Journal 


wrote me about it, and I judge from this 
that many more must have wondered. 
At this writing Japanese beetles are still 


The Harvest Moon— 





oe... - 








very bad. I chased them off the grape-vines 
with the new arsenate of lead spray, so they 
got even by riddling most of the leaves of 
the big black-cherry tree behind the house. 
They eat the leaves down to lace, and the 
remnant dies and drops off. 

Aside from this, I can’t say the beetles 
have done any great damage. Next to 
grape leaves, they seem to prefer hollyhock 
blossoms and leaves, rose blooms, althea 
blooms, and such tender flowers. They 
also ate up most of the leaves of a young 
horse-chestnut tree I am starting. I have 
seen some on the corn, where they attack 
the young silk. 

There is one good thing—the birds are 
beginning to eat the little brown-and-green 
scoundrels. Blackbirds and starlings eat 
them, and Mr. Priestman tells me his 
pheasants and fancy mallard ducks gorge 
themselves on the beetles till they can 
hardly walk. 

Best of all, the hens eat them, though 
they will eat only those on the ground or 
close to it.’ Every chicken we have killed 
lately has had its crop full of beetle wings 
and legs. I can’t think of 
anything more satisfactory 
than this method of con- 
verting the pests into good 
fresh eggs and juicy second 
joints! 

I am somewhat worried 
about Smith. He thinks he 
is not getting enough mon- 
ey, and I should not be 
surprised to have him quit 
and take up some line 
where he can earn more. 

I think the expense of 
the new wife and the baby 
was more than he expected 
it would be. However, 
Smith had lots of experience 
as a laborer before he left 
it to come with Jacob 
Biggle, so he may not be 
in a hurry to give up his 
comfortable house, and the 
farm work and life that he 
knows and likes. 

Perhaps I can work out 
some share arrangement by 
which I can give him a part 
of the Elmwood Farm in- 
come in return for an im- 
provement in the quantity 
or quality of our products. 
If you have any ideas along 











jealous? 


Who would blame him if he began to get a little 


this line, Mr. Editor, please 
let me have them. 7. Webb. 


The Times Have 
Changed —wa Mason 


























“. “HEN I was young the farmers’ 
Shacks were shy of costly tomes; 
“and only last year’s almanacs 
were found in many homes. I 
used to work for Uncle Hi, I plied the hoe 
with speed; and when night came hew I 
would sigh for something fit to read! A 
weekly paper Uncle took, and it was always 
stale, but for a magazine or book he would 
dig up no kale. We fed the hogs their 
luscious stews and gave the hens their hay, 
and never heard the great world’s news till 
it was old and gray. Oh, countless farmers 
lived like this, in that fine olden time; they 
held that ignorance was bliss, and reading 
was a crime. My Uncle Hi is now on high 
—at least I hope he’s there; his generation 
had to die, as men must, everywhere. "Tis 
but some 30 years ago since Uncle cashed 
his string, and faded from this vale of woe 
to play a harp and sing. How times have 
changed! The farmer's lair has reading, 
now, to burn; the farmer, in his easy chair, 
today’s hot news may learn. My Unele 
Hi would find things strange, if he could 
be our guest. How times have changed— 
and every change seems always for the 
best! 


Ji" D 


Last Hallowe’en some boys changed the wheels 
on Peter Tumbledown’s wagon, putting one 
small one back and one large one front. Be- 
lieve it or not, Peter has been running the 
wagon that way ever since, His excuse is 
that he has nobody to help him change the 
wheels back. 
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A Three-Part Story—Part II 
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‘By DORIS M. HUME 



































OBBY turned dejectedly to Lemon, who lay panting 
at his feet. ‘Now you've done it, sure,’’ he said, in 
a curiously solemn voice. ‘‘You've sure fixed things 
up fine. Whatever we goin’ to do?”’ 

Lemon thumped his tail in the dust and hitched 
his gaunt body closer. Something was wrong. Bobby’s voice 
told him that, and his wistful eyes pleaded for forgiveness if the 
fault had been his in any way. Bobby couldn't resist those eyes. 
He stooped quickly and patted the broad, ugly head. Lemon 
jumped to his feet and putting his front paws against the boy’s 
chest, made frantic efforts to reach his face with an eager, red 
tongue. 

“Gosh! never mind,” said Bobby, contritely. ‘You couldn’t 
help it, I guess. You never meant to tear his ole pants. They 
couldn’t a been much good, even if they was new, if they tore 
that easy.” 

He plunged his hands into his blue jeans and tried to whistle, 
but there was no melody in his heart today. 


Ellen. Hadn’t she been delighted when he gave her that round 
thing*to do her darning on last Christmas? Uncle William had 
given him the money then. If she knew he earned it—she might 
almost be pleased enough to overlook Lemon. 

Let’s see—what should he get her? A new whisk-broom? She 
was always complaining about the old one. No, that wouldn’t 
do justice to the occasion. A comb? No, that wouldn’t do, either. 
What then? Oh yes—YES! Jakie Smith’s mother had a wonder- 
ful thing for beating eggs with. All you had to do was turn a 
little handle and the eggs were all foamy in no time. Aunt Ellen 
always used a big fork and her arm would get tired. Hadn’t she 
asked him to help her sometimes until she got the “crick” out of 
her muscles? That was the thing—an egg-beater. One like Jakie 
Smith’s mother used. Aunt Ellen would love that. Bobby had 
a lot of clever thoughts today. Even the appetite took second 
place in his mind. 

“C'mon,” he said suddenly to Lemon, and the suppressed 
excitement of his voice sent the yellow dog racing down the lane, 
tail waving gaily. 





Already the sun was high overhead. It was 

long past twelve—and dinner-time—and i 
even calamity couldn’t still the insistent 
voice of his “inner man’’ demanding sus- 
tenance. He half wished he had gone home 
with Jakie Smith. He usually did when he 
was around there at dinner-time. He couldn't 
go back to Aunt Ellen. He didn’t have the 
knife. “I don’t want you to come back 
without your knife.”” Those had been al- 
most Aunt Ellen’s last words, her final com- 
mand, and she always meant what she said 
—expected her commands to be obeyed. 

“We got to do somethin’,” he decided, 
EP a Lemon looked wise and thumped 
a sympathetic tail, but suggested nothing. 

“‘Wonder what she'd say if I did go home,” 
thought Bobby, but he put the idea aside as 
too distressing for contemplation. It just 
couldn’t be done, that’s all. 


T that moment inspiration came to 
Bobby. He had a plan. A splendid 
plan. A marvelous, original, far-reaching 
plan. Under his blue-denim overalls his heart 
thumped with sheer excitement, which trans- 
mitted itself even to Lemon, who rose and | 

















gamboled awkwardly for a few steps. — = 

Yes, Bobby had a plan. Preston! Why 
hadn’t he thought of it before? It was 
only eight miles. Hadn't he hiked to Bald 
Dome, which was ten each way? Eight miles wasn’t far. And 
hadn’t Joe Posetti, the Italian boy, come back from Preston only 
three days before, jingling nickels and dimes in his pocket which 
he had earned carrying bags for people at the Preston station? 
Of course, Joe was 14, but he wasn’t much bigger than Bobby, 
who would be ten in September, and hadn’t Uncle William always 
said he had lots of muscle for his age, even if he was skinny? 

And hadn’t he been to Preston lots of times with Aunt Ellen? 
and to the station only two weeks ago when Uncle William had 
gone away? Didn’t he know just where it was? 

What could be finer than to come home at supper-time with a 
new knife just like Uncle William had given him and maybe a 
couple of extra nickels making sweet music in his pocket? Aunt 
Ellen wouidn’t worry about him until supper-time; she’d think 
he had stayed at Jakie’s. He’d be back by supper-time, sure. 

Didn’t Joe say people often gave you 25 cents just for carrying 
a little bag as far as the street-car? Four times 25 made—an even 
dollar! It didn’t take long to carry four bags. A dollar! No 
wonder fellows went to the cities. He could feel the weight of 
those four 25-cent pieces already. 

And maybe he’d make enough to buy something for Aunt 





“Gosh!” ejaculated Bobby in disgust, ‘you act like you’d never had a ride in your 


life. Can’t you sit down all at once?” 


HE road that ran to Preston stretched ahead like a white rib- 

bon. But Bobby felt no hesitancy, now that his mind was 
made up. He felt exalted, like a young knight who sets out on his 
first crusade. 

Puff! puff! puff! The gray dust rose beneath his unshod feet 
as he plodded along. It was pretty hot. Too bad he hadn’t 
thought to get a drink at Smith’s pump before he left. Well, 
eight miles wasn’t so terribly far. He’d get there before long. 
If somebody’d come along now and give him a lift. 

The wish was hardly formed when he heard the throb of an 
engine. Behind him was a machine. As it drew nearer he saw it 
was a truck, the one that had been hauling lumber for the new 
Leeville school ten miles away. It stopped in a swirl of dust; the 
driver shouted above the roar of his engine: ‘Want a ride, kid? 
Climb up.” 

Bobby didn’t need a second invitation. With herculean effort 
he boosted the loose-jointed Lemon up first and scrambled to a 
place beside him, his legs hanging over the edge. The truck 
rattled along again. 

The lurching motion of the truck seemed to shatter Lemon’s 
nervous system. He looked toward heaven (Continued on page 20 
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Will Land Prices Go Up? 


‘By T. J. ANDERSON, JR., Kansas State Agricultural College 























ROM about 1917 to 1920 

prices of farm land “sky- 

rocketed” in the Corn 

Belt. It was in 1919 that 

I heard one of our middle- 

western farmers say: ‘‘Why, this land 

will never again be cheaper. If any- 

thing, it will go higher.’”’ His land, 

which formerly had been worth $100 

an acre, had come to be—almost over- 

night—worth $200 an acre. We all 

know now how sadly mistaken he was 

-it is doubtful if he could sell this 
same farm today for $125 an acre. 

During the period of rising prices, 
people seemed to think it would be 
ever thus, but since depression has come upon us some age too 
willing to consider the present condition as permanent. 

However, I do not intend in this article to discuss these short- 
time ‘‘ups’”’ and ‘‘downs” in land prices; instead, we are interested 
in the probable trend of land prices for the next 20 or 30 years. 
We may reasonably expect the “ups’’ as well as the “downs’— 
but what will be the general trend? 


Supply and Demand -Again 


Is there any one in the civilized world who has not heard the 
words, “‘supply”’ and “demand’’? These words form a consider- 
able part of the stock in trade of the economist. So frequently are 
they used, in fact, that some one disposed to criticise economists 
has said that a very creditable economist might be made out of a 
parrot if he could only be taught to say “‘supply” and “demand.” 

Be that as it may, an understanding of the forces of supply 
and demand must be our clue to the probable trend of land prices. 

The demand for land arises from the demand for the crops that 
land will grow. Increased demand for farm products, without a 
parallel increase in supply, means higher-priced products—and 
vice versa. Increased prices of farm products, relative to other 
prices, would normally make land higher in price. Falling prices 
of crops would tend to reflect themselves in lower-priced farm lands. 

What is likely to be the trend in the demand for American farm 
products from now to 1950? If we can count on a rapid growth 
in our wealth and population, a strong foreign demand, and few 
substitutes coming into use, it would mean a steadily and rather 
rapidly advancing demand, and rising crop prices might be ex- 


Professor Anderson. 
sally or promptly. 


value. 
fluctuated, not the land. 


pected. 

With slowly increasing epopulation and wealth, with falling 
off of foreign demand, and the development of many substitutes, 
demand would remain relatively stationary. What is the probable 
trend of each of these forces? 


No Rapid Increase in Population 


It does not seem probable that we will have a rapidly increasing 
population in the United States between now and 1950. Our 
immigration-restriction laws are reducing the number of immi- 
grants. The average number of immigrants coming to the United 
States each year in the decade ending in 1920 was 573,600. In 
1922 (the first year after the 1921 Immigration Restriction Act 
was passed) the immigrants totaled only 310,000. 

Again, the birth rate is declining. The average American 
family of 1900 had one less member than the family of 1850. The 
average American family of 1920 had less than three children. 
An average of two would mean a stationary population. 

Professor Raymond Pearl, in a population study published in 
1920, predicts a population of a little under 150,000,000 for our 
nation in 1950. 


Our Buying Power 


In the decade from 1912 to 1922, the per-capita buying power of 
the American people declined. The population of the United 
States increased in this period 14.85 per cent, while the national 
wealth increased only 10.6 per cent, giving an actual decline in 


per-capita wealth. This loss was to a considerable degree due to 


Yes, barring unpredictable events like wars or revolu- 
tionary scientific discoveries, land prices ought to 
advance slowly for the next 20 or 30 years, thinks 


This analysis is based, however, on the principle 
that land prices will follow higher or lower prices for 
the products of the land. While it will do so in the 
long run, it does not follow that it will do it univer- 


Finally, allowance must be made for the imper- 
fections of the dollar as a measuring-stick. An acre 
of land that was $200 in 1912, $400 in 1919, and is 
$250 now, has not actually varied very much in real 
To a large extent, it is the dollar that has 


loss of wealth during the World War, 
and we may expect, probably, a more 
favorable trend in the future. 

Nevertheless, taxation will be heavy 
during the next generation, in order to 
pay off war debt and interest charges. 
All in all, our buying power is not likely 
to increase very rapidly during our 
lifetime. 


That Elusive Foreign Market 


The foreign demand for American farm 
products is likely to be depressed for 
some time to come. Heretofore, about 
10 per cent of the products raised on 
: American farms have been taken by 
foreign demand, especially from the industrial nations of North- 
west Europe. These people are now—and will be for years— 
under a tremendous post-war financial burden. Taxation will be 
heavy; ‘economy must be the watchword to economic stability. 
Furthermore, these nations are under a heavy incentive to send 
goods to us rather than to buy from us. International debts are 
ultimately paid in goods. The natural desire will be to send many 
goods to us, but to buy from us sparingly. Such conditions are 
not likely to help the foreign demand for our farm goods. 


New Substitutes Appear 


There is some chance that the demand for certain farm products 
will actually decline considerably, because of the use of cheaper 
substitutes produced in other countries. 

We used to depend almost entirely upon animal fats—lard and 
butter—for fat in the human diet. This condition is rapidly dis- 
appearing. More and more we are using the fat from the olive, 
the coconut, the peanut and: the palm nut. All these products, 
except the peanut, come from the tropics. Our demand for fatty 
substances in the future seems likely to enhance the value of 
tropical lands more than it will the hog-raising lands of Missouri, 
Illinois ‘and Iowa, or the dairy lands of Wisconsin and New York. 

The probable trends in population and wealth, in foreign de- 
mand, and in the use of substitutes, then, point to some increase 
in the aggregate demand for the products of the American farm, 
but we do not get a picture of any enormously increased demand. 
As already noted, increased demand for farm products without 
a parallel change in supply should mean higher prices. Higher 
prices should mean higher land prices. 

But, what of supply? Without any change in demand, increased 
supply means a lower price; decreased supply means a higher 
price. Since we expect a rather steady, although not rapid, in- 
crease in demand for farm products in the next 20 years, supply 
would have to increase more rapidly than demand to depress 
prices. If supply should increase, but increase less rapidly than 
demand, prices would show a rising trend. 

Is it probable, then, that we shall have a rapid increase in the 
supply of the staple farm products between now and the turn of 
the present century? If we should have, prices of farm products 
might decline, bringing lowering trend in land values rather 
than rising trend. 


Cultivated Land Can Fluctuate 


The land area of the United States is fixed. It is 2,973,744 square 
miles. So far as we know it will be the same 20 years fromenow. 
But the (illable land area is not fixed. Quite a portion of our 
total land area is not now being used for cultivation or pasturage. 
We have extensive areas of desert, semi-desert and wet lands. 
Farm products can be raised on these lands, if the desert areas are 
irrigated, if the wet lands are drained, or if we find more-efficient 
methods of “dry-farming’’ to utilize the semi-arid regions. 

There is little probability of our irrigated land area being 
greatly increased. It has been estimated that we have 50,000,000 
acres of dry land which ultimately can be irrigated. Of this 
amount, two-fifths is now under irrigation—and it is the two- 
fifths most easily irrigated. It is probably (Continued on page 43 
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BIG, breezy man, with 
all the atmosphere of the 
open plains about him, 
walked into one of the 
demonstration rooms in 
the Hotel Stevens in Chicago during the 
recent radio-trade show, and asked the 
salesman to let him see the new models. 


When a manufacturer 


‘Radio ’s Big Year «Ahead 


‘By HENRY M. 


NEELY 























You can buy an aston- 


ishing amount of good 
radio at a reasonable 
price this year. Here 
is a 6-tube set, single 
illuminated dial, at- 
tractive metal cabinet 


and great distance-get- 
ting ability for $55—the 
cone speaker at $12.75 


the prices range all the way up to $1,000.” 
“That’s what I want,” said’ the big man 


from Texas. 


“Our people don’t buy in a 


hurry, but when a farmer buys he buys 
right, and you have got to give him good 
stuff or he won’t talk business with you 


at all.” 


> 
Before the Texas man had left the room 





has made over a million 
sets, he knows what fea- 
tures have most 
satisfactory to users. 
Here is this season’s table 
model of one such maker 


A little light behind the 
transparent dial of this 
neat set (right) makes it 
easy to tune in dark 
corners. The oval cone 


speaker is an improvement becoming more and more 


popular 


“T’m a dealer from Texas,”’ he said, “‘and 
radio is beginning to go big down there 
among our farmers. I want to lay in a 
stock of good stuff this year.”’ 

“These are our cheaper models,”’ said the 
salesman, “and I think you will find them 
about what your people would want.”’ 

The big man took them all in with one 
contemptuous glance. ‘You're wrong, 
Mister,” he said; “our people wouldn’t look 
at those toys.’’ Then he turned to the other 
side of the room, where the sets in beautiful 
and high-priced cabinets, consoles and other 
forms of furniture were displayed. 

“That's more like what I want,’’ he said; 
‘what are the prices on*those models?” 

The attendant smiled patiently and said, 
“T doubt whether they would do for you at 
all. That smallest one there is $350, and 








































































Cone loud-speak- 


pedestals will fit 
in the room, and 
cords enable the 


wherever they 


The manufacturer 
has cleverly used 
the sloping part of 
the dials so that 
you don’t get a 
kink in your neck 
when reading the 
numbers. A six- 
tube neutrodyne 


that will satisfy <a 


any one 






ers on stands or 
almost anywhere 
the long extension 
user to place them 
are desired 









he had placed an order for $200,000 worth 
of these high-priced sets, and had left a 
check to cover the necessary deposit. The 
attendant was so dumbfounded that he 
could talk of nothing else for the rest of the 
day. But his astonishment was complete 
when a dealer from Oklahoma walked in 
and left an order for $150,000 worth. 


Radio on a New ‘Basis 


A fairy tale? Not in the least. I tell it 
just as it happened, and it can be verified 
by any one who is sufficiently interested. 

Of course, not all farming districts are 
like that. A lot of money was made in the 
new Southwest Cotton Belt last year. It 
simply means that radio is getting its share. 

The Chicago show—which was open only 
to the trade, by the way—proved to me that 
the manufacturing of radio sets has now 
been shaken down to a solid and substantial 
business basis. It is possible to buy a first- 


class set today for less money than the much 
inferior parts would have cost, two or three 
years ago. 

Just as you can take your wife with you, 
and let her pick out the car whose furnish- 
ings and body please her best, within your 
price limits, so today you can take the 





" Dependable 
and consistent performance 

with dry-cell tubes instead of 
storage-battery has made this set one 
of the most popular in the market today 


products of the 'eading dozen.radio manu- 
facturers, and pick out the set which best 
suits your eye and your pocketbook; and 
you can be reasonably sure it will give you 
good service. 

In any case, you are safe if you buy from 
the firms which have been in business for 
four or five years. The experience gained 
in such quantity production is bound to re- 
sult in a standard article. 

The trend of radio today is more strongly 
than ever toward the disuse of batteries, 
and the operation [Continued on page 72 











Even in the table 
models, we have got 
away from the set 
which looked like 
a tool-chest. This 
neutrodyne is 
neat and compact 
and fits in with 
almost any style 
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(urtains with (harm : 
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| ‘By MARY ALLEEN DAVIS 


























HEN a room begins to look 
shabby and a bit run down 
at the heels, look at the 
curtains. In the proverbial 
nine cases out of ten you will 
see that they are looking rather forlorn. 
New ones must be purchased, or the dye- 


pots may be used to good advantage. 
Color is a wonder-working thing, and 


frequently redyeing will give shabby or 


dull-colored curtains a new lease on life. 
The color chosen for dyeing can not be se- 
lected haphazardly. In most cases, the dye 
decided on should be the same hue as the 
original color of the material, because, for 
example, if green curtains are dyed 
orange the curtains will be a muddy 
gray or black instead of orange. It 
is always best, when dyeing, to try 
the color on a sample before put- 
ting the large pieces in. 

If new curtains can be pur- 
chased, there is no limit to the 
possibilities. To gain attractive 
results, great expense is not neces- 
sary, and in many rooms over- 
draperies can well be dispensed 
with. Charming effects can be 
contrived to make the windows 
colorful and interesting without in- 





3 
\f “ 
F 
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Fig. 2 


dulging in the extra yardage required for 
overdraperies. Several examples of what 
can be done are shown in the illustrations. 
The window with the chintz shade and 
ruffled tie-backs (Fig. 1) would be particu- 
larly effective for a young girl’s bedroom. 
However, if an appropriate and more 
dignified style of chintz is selected, such 
shades can be used in both dining-room and 
living-room of a small house or country 
home. One particularly individual gray- 
stone country house had red glazed-chintz 
shades in all the windows of the house, with 
ruffied white organdy curtains over them. 
In the living-room and dining-room the 
effect was elaborated by adding red-and- 
white cretonne overdraperies and valance. 





ivory. The cream net cur- 


When glazed-chintz shades are used for 
an occasional window, it is advisable to use 
double shades in order to keep the exterior 
of the house from looking like a crazy quilt. 
The chintz shades are mounted direetly 
above the holland-cloth ones, so that they 
can be pulled down over the others., Voile, 
organdy, fine lawn, marquisette, net or 
flaxon can be used effectively for the 
ruffled curtains over the chintz. 

Regardless of whether the sun is shining 
or the skies are glowering, the breakfast- 
nook shown in Fig. 3 is a cheery place in 
which to start the day. The net curtains 
are flecked with the gold- of California 
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poppies, the box- 

plaited valance 

repeats the same 

yellow, with a blue 

stripe for the sky 

and a green one for grass to 

complete the sunny scene. 

The straight benches are 

made more comfortable as 

well as more attractive by 

the addition of pads of the 
striped material. 

The kitchen chosen for 
this illustration escapes 
from the usual blue-and- 
white color plan by using 
the red-brown composition 
floor as the key to the color 
scheme. The walls are 
painted a light cream and 
the woodwork is a warm 


tains have reddish-brown 
dots and the crisp gingham 
ruffle across the top of the 
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. Fig. 4 


window (see Fig. 2) repeats the same color. 

If no colored accessory in the way of 
valance, iie-backs or shade is used, a heavier 
fabric than is used for glass curtains gives a 
more finished effect. Casement cloth, pon- 
gee or silk-and-cotton mixtures in deep 
creams or other harmonizing colors are at- 
tractive used alone. If hung with French 
headings (Fig. 4), these curtains are espe- 
cially charming and can be used in any 
room. A pleasant [Continued on page 65 


Left, Fig. 3; below, Fig. 5 
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The Best Gamble We Know 


UMAN nature loves to speculate—loves to win and hates to 
lose. 
If you must speculate, why not bet on a heayy dose of high- 
grade commercial plant-food, commonly called fertilizer? The 
odds in your favor are anywhere from 3 to 2 to 6 to 1. 


Secretary Jardine’s Plan 


E are beginning to hope that the various interests and groups 

which are struggling with plans for disposal of farm crop 
surpluses may eventually be able to agree on legislation which 
will be approved by economists, can pass Congress, and will be 
signed by the President. 

The thoughtful reader of Secretary JArpDINE’s article on the 
opposite page—which may be regarded as the program of the 
Department of Agriculture on surplus legislation—will have no 
difficulty in grasping the main features of the proposal. 

It calls for determined support of large co-operative organiza- 
tions, built from the bottom 
up by farmers themselves. 


The California Idea 


Whether Secretary JarpINe’s plan can be converted into law, 
therefore, we do not know. All we can say is that at no time 
have the various conflicting views seemed to be as close together 
as now. 

Furthermore, President CooLipGe’s announced intention not 
to seek re-election means that he will not hesitate to veto any 
bill which may pass Congress, unless it appeals to him as basic- 
ally sound. Surplus-control legislation at the coming session 
therefore seems to depend on the development of a compromise 
bill, which may perhaps be based on this plan. 

In any case, we commend the JARDINE plan to Our Folks for 
careful and open-minded study. 


California Fundamentals 


HE California ideas just referred to deserve « little further 

elaboration. 

They are based on the co-operative organization of producers, 
which, sooner or later, must be accomplished. They are based on 
long and sometimes sad ex- 
perience in the selling of 








It proposes a series of 
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“stabilizing corporations,” hE CGZZZ 

A . bj S CE 
each covering a commodity yg $i 
or group of related commod- “Yin 


ities. These corporations 
to regulate the flow of farm 
products to markets, prevent- 
ing temporary seasonal gluts, 
and taking yearly surpluses 
off the market as ‘‘carry- 
overs” for the following 
season. 

Finally, a Farm Board of 
high grade, aided by advisory 
boards for various commodi- 
ties, and commanding “am- 
ple” funds from the general 
Treasury for loans to the 
stabilizing corporations. 

»s, which need not 
necessarily occur, to come 
out of the Treasury. 

Future surpluses due to 
acreage increase to be mini- 
mized because of general 
knowledge of the amount of 
carry-overs being held off the 
market. 

No exclusive reliance on 
foreign markets for disposition of surpluses, but rather the pre- 
vention of surpluses, except those due to abnormally favorable 
weather. 

The greatest possible diffusion of knowledge among farmers as 
to production and consumption of farm products, and ample 
funds available to government fact-gathering bureaus to collect 
the figures. 

The heaviest criticism of Secretary Jarpine’s plan will be, no. 
doubt, the possibility of loss to the Treasury through loans not 
sufficiently secured. 

The basic principle of the McNary-Havcen plan, in particular, 
has always been its insistence that any losses in marketing sur- 
pluses should be paid by the producers of the surplus, through 
the equalization fee. 

At the other extreme, such farm groups as the organizations of 
California are opposed equally to the equalization fee, and to the 
lending of Treasury money except on a commercially secure basis. 

The California producers, in fact, years ahead of most other 
farm groups in marketing experience and economic theory, take 
the position that agriculture now requires only two things from 
government—a system of credit for acquiring physical equipment 
such as warehouses and packing-plants, and a modification of 
the co-operative marketing laws so that co-operatives will not be 
restricted in buying and selling the commodities handled. 
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If Congress will have 







those wheels put on, we can hop off 
for a new endurance record 


almost 200 principal crops. 

“Any one seriously con- 
= sidering the agricultural 
SS problem should recognize the 
following facts,’’ writes our 

friend SHeRwoop 8S. KniGut, 

of Petaluma. 

“1. The law of supply and 
demand is inexorable. If 
more of any commodity is 
produced than America can 
consume, no legislative or 
executive act can ever, over 
any considerable period of 
time, keep world market 
prices from governing trans- 
actions relating thereto. 

“2. Where the national 

* consumption exceeds the 

production in America, the 
ote farming interests can be as- 
sisted to a greater economic 
— parity with other industries 
by adequate tariff protection. 
~S “3. In order that such 
legislation be efficient, com- 
petent economic studies 
should precede legislative or 
executive action. 

“4. It must always be remembered that no valuation of agri- 
cultural land is economically possible greater than that which the 
actual production from such land will justify. 

“5. Fixed disadvantages such as taxes, which agriculture can 
not pass on, should be minimized, as they only add to the growers’ 
cost of the commodities produced from the land. . . ... . 

“This is but a rough restatement of those fundamentals which 
answer the acid test of sanity and business experience.”’ 

Without presuming to speak for Californians, it seems as if the 
Department of Agriculture’s proposal might be developed in such 
a way as to secure their support. 


Henry and Aaron Make Up 


O the Forp-Sapiro suit was called off and settled out of court. 
Well, it is better that way. The weeks of testimony in the 
spring brought out very little that wasn’t perfectly well known. 
Everybody knew that Mr. Saprro collected fees for his work, 
and that many of the co-ops he helped start have not survived. 
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~The Dearborn Independent’s somewhat silly theory of a vast Jewish 


conspiracy to “capture” agriculture vanished into thin air, as we 


predicted. 
So that’s that. We hope Henry and Aaron may be friends 


henceforth. 
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O other fact in the agricultural situation is so 
familiar to all as that prices of farm products 
since 1920 have been badly out of line with 
prices of things the farmer must buy. 

There has been, however, a general, though 
not an uninterrupted, progress in the relation of industrial to 
agricultural prices. But there is ample room for improvement. 
Some sections are behind others in recovering from the post-war 
slump. We still need a better balance between agriculture and 
industry in the distribution of the national income. 


AS important problem in the relation of agricultural to industrial 
prices is that of recurring surpluses of farm products and the 
resulting price depressions. 

Those who produce crops of which the market will take an 
increased amount only at a more than proportionately reduced 
price, have reason to be apprehensive of a generally bountiful 
harvest. This is true to a greater or less extent of a number of our 
principal crops. 

The result is that an abundant crop may sell for less in the 
aggregate than a smaller one. Under such circumstances, the 


farmer in effect not only receives no additional returns from his 
surplus, but is obliged to pay for the privilege of giving u away. 
Thus the abundance of a crop may bring benefits to dealers and 
consumers, and disadvantage to growers. This may seem para- 
doxical, but it is true in a highly commercialized agriculture, where 
farmers produce mainly for the market. 

An illustration is found in cotton last year. Trouble will occur 


again and again in cotton and other crops, until we devise an 
effective means of taking care of surpluses that are due to excep- 
tionally favorable seasons, and until we make substantially greater 
progress in adjusting production to demand. 


f dos surplus problem is too complicated from the standpoint 
of both its causes and its effects to admit of a detailed discussion 
now, but certain outstanding features of it may well be mentioned. 

An increase in the domestic output of a given crop from one 
year to the next may not necessarily present a surplus problem. 
Production elsewhere may have fallen off in the meantime or 
demand may have increased, or both. But since these possible 
alterations in demand and supply elsewhere do not as a rule 
accommodate themselves to changes in our output, it is correct 
enough for our present purpose to say that a bountiful harvest 
of a given staple usually creates a surplus problem. 

Variation in total production from year to year is due to changes 
in acreage or in yield per acre, or both. Of the total variations in 
our production of corn from year to year over a period of 21 years 
(1905 to 1925), 85 per cent was due to differences in yield per 
acre and 15 per cent to acreage harvested. 

In the same period, the per cent of the total variation in pro- 
duction of certain other crops due to yield was: Cotton, 60; 
oats, 63; tame hay, 47; winter wheat, 17; spring wheat, 95. The 
difference between these percentages and 100 was of 
course due to acreage. 


HERE are two lines of approach to the solution, 

as I see it. The first is in controlling surpluses 
that are due mainly to weather conditions. This may 
be done by holding a part of the abundant crop from 
one season to the next or from one year to another. 
It is also important to secure a more regular flow of 
the product into trade channels. 

The second approach is through a better adjustment 
of production to market conditions. By this I mean adjustment 
in kind, quality and amount of production. This calls for more 
complete and accurate information on supply and demand at 
home and abroad, made readily available to farmers in time to 
help them regulate production. It also calls for reliable data on 
production problems in each region, to supplement the farmers’ 
experience in the combination of enterprises on the farm. 

In handling surpluses due to weather conditions, I believe 
much could be done through commodity-stabilization corporations, 
operated by the farmers themselves, or by their marketing organi- 


Stabilizing Farm ‘Prices 


‘By W. M. JARDINE 


United States Secretary of Agriculture 























zations under the general guidance of a Federal Farm Board. 

The essential function of such a corporation would be to take 
off the market for a time a certain amount of a commodity to 
prevent the price from falling to a ruinously low level. 

For example, the farm price of cotton last December was ten 
cents. By June it had risen to 14.8 cents. Meanwhile, the larger 
share of the cetton had gone out of the farmers’ hands. From 
1916 to 1925, farmers sold 80 per cent of their crop from August 
to January, and by the end of May they had sold 95.3 per cent. 
If there had been adequate provision for taking distressed cotton 
off the market last year when the price was at its lowest, the 
farm price would not have fallen so low in the months of heaviest 
marketing, and the farmers would have been in a better position 
to get the benefit of any rise in price later in the year. 


REALIZE that cotton can be stored more easily than most 

other farm products. Nevertheless, I believe we can do a great 
deal through suitable stabilization corporations to prevent glut- 
ting the market with other staple crops. 

On the other hand, wheat has the advantage of being less 
dependent on the foreign market; it comes nearer being on a 
domestic-market basis. 

In the case of fruits and other perishables, we have plenty of 
evidence that some markets have been glutted and others under- 
supplied on the same day. It should be possible to prevent this 
by joint effort through clearing-house associations properly or- 
ganized and well managed. 

I shall not attempt to outline in detail the powers and functions 
of the suggested Farm Board. It should not be so large as to 
be unwieldy, and the members should be appointed on the basis 
of special fitness for the job. They could well be aided by advisory 
councils representing the various commodities. 

Among the duties of the board would be that of formulating 
plans and policies for handling surpluses of farm products for 
the purpose of minimizing price fluctuations. It should advise 
with producers’ co-operatives and others in organizing and oper- 
ating commodity-stabilization corporations, and should help in 
other ways to promote orderly marketing and adjustment of 
production te demand. 

The board should also aid in establishing clearing-house as- 
sociations for handling perishables. 

An ample revolving fund, to be administered by the board 
according to law, should be available to help co-operatives 
establish themselves on an effective basis. This fund should also 
be used to help carry a surplus from one year to the next, or at least 
long enough to prevent undue depression of prices at harvest time. 
Loans are now available through intermediate credits up to 65 or 
75 per cent of the market price of a commodity stored in bonded 


- warehouses. We should make advances beyond this figure on 


surpluses held by commodity-stabilization corporations properly 
organized and directed. Losses incurred by the corporation in 
one year should be met with gains in years of profitable operation. 

It would be a function of the board to make such 
additional loans from the revolving fund. The loan and 
stabilization policy of the board would of course depend 
on adequate data and analysis of the statistical posi- 
tion of each commodity handled. 

Adequate resources and personnel should be pro- 
vided for the necessary research, as part of the farm 
economics work in the Department of Agriculture. 


8S a means of handling surpluses, this plan is in 

accord with proposals which I have endorsed be- 
fore. Success depends on the willingness of farmers to organize on 
a large scale, and to adopt strong business policies. The Government 
can not hand the farmers a plan and expect it to work without 
effort on their part. 

Producers must be willing to build from the bottom up. They 
must forget any petty quarrels between local leaders and organiza- 
tions, and federate their locals into regional and national organ- 
izations handling large volumes of business. The best minds, 
experienced in the trade, must head such organizations. With 
such a set-up, the Government could do [Continued on page 34 
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he Old-Time Spirit 


in Decorations for the Home 




















Fig. 1, No. 1583, 2 medallions 53/4 x 
7% inches, 40 cents per set 


TE increasing interest in early 

American styles in furniture 

convinces us that the small 

accessories which give the cor- 

rect atmosphere to a room 
should be in keeping, hence this page of 
decorative subjects suggesting the early 
American period. 

The parchment lamp-shade above (Fig. 
1) has no decoration except the art-color 
medallion which looks like hand painting, 
but is merely pasted in place, then shel- 
lacked. 

Morning-glories decorate the charming 
bedspread, bolster throw, cushion and cur- 


Fig. 3 
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Figs. 3 and 4, No. 1562, art silhouette medallions. 
two pairs 1% x 2% inches, 40 cents per set. 


Fig. 2, No. 1569, applique designs for bedspread, 45 cents. 





No. 1570, applique 


designs for bolster throw and sprays, 30 cents per set 


One pair 3% x 5 inches and 
Fig. 5, No. 1491, set five cross-stitch 


designs, 35 cents 


tains shown in Fig. 2. The flowers and 
leaves are cut from pink, blue, lavender and 
green gingham or chambray and appliqued 
to the numbered spaces in the design, which 
is stamped on the white or unbleached 





cotton foundation. The embroidery is done 
in darker shades of thread and the trellis 
is worked in black or brown. 

Silhouettes are highly prized, but if one 
has not inherited such possessions the art 
silhouettes shown in Fig. 3 
and Fig. 4 can be used. 
Frame a pair of them in 
black oval frames and hang 
one on either side of a mir- 
ror or over the mantel- 
piece, or decorate a lamp- 
shade, scrap-basket or other 
small objects with them. 

You will want a pretty 
tea-tray, of course, and for 
this we suggest the cross- 
stitch design pictured in 
Fig. 5 and worked in black 
thread on white linen or 
linene. The set contains 
three other designs suitable 
for towel and scarf ends. 
The hooked rug shown in 
Fig. 6 is in the old-time 








Fig. 7, No. 1600, sampler (design 

10 x 13 inches) stamped on linen, 

with transfers for stamping initials 
and date, 75 cents 


spirit. The floral design measures 20 x 28 
inches. 

Samplers are also highly prized. You can 
make an excellent copy of a museum piece 
by using the design shown in Fig. 7. The 
design comes stamped on linen (with space 
left for date and initials) and is accompanied 
with a color chart showing just how it is 
to be worked. 





The needlework designs and medallions 


shown on page can be pu d from 
any McCall Pattern Agency, or ordered 
through The Farm Journal. sure to 


give correct number 
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You'll always want to have 


Women on the farm know 
the extra help of , Fels-Naptha. 
They make sure there’s always 
plenty of it on hand. For 
Fels-Naptha gives a really human 


service—the saving of wear- 


and-tear on you. 


You'll be glad to get cleaner 
clothes more quickly. To keep 
the dairy pails and separator 
parts sweet and wholesome more 


this extra 





easily. But the saving of your 
strength alone is worth more 
than you can measure—certainly 
many times a penny or so more 


a week. 


Good soap and plenty of 


dirt-loosening naptha, working 


hand-in-hand in Fels-Naptha, 
give you extra help you’d hardly 
expect from any other soap. 


Try Fels-Naptha in your own 


help handy! 


way. Prove to yourself _ its 


extra help. Then you'll be sure 
always to have Fels-Naptha 
handy, for nothing can take the 


place of Fels-Naptha on the 


farm. © Fels & Co. 





FELS-NAPTHA 














-& can trust. A gauge with 
no delicate parts. No compli- 


i of these depend- 





JERE is a tire. gauge you 
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| Red Sorrel—Friend or Foe? 


By A. A. HANSEN, Purdue Experiment Station 











FTER all, is sorrel a pest, as 
most farmers would have us 
believe? The more I study 
the sorrel problem, the more 
I am convinced that sorrel is Nature’s red 
flag of danger, warning the farmer that 
something is wrong somewhere with his 
soil Hence. red _ sorrel looked 
upon as a friendly weed rather than as a 
pesky nuisance to be got rid of as soon as 


can be 


possible 

Getting rid of sorrel is, indeed, the right 
thing to do, but not by burning, digging, 
smothering and devious other methods so 
often used Methods of this character, 
although they get rid of the sorrel tem- 
do not get at the heart of the 
The only sane way to attack 
the sorrel situation is to heed Nature’s 
warning and attempt to learn what is 
really wrong with the sorrel-infested soil 
and then right what is wrong. This is the 
only way in which the red-topped invader 
can be permanently driven from the farm. 

What does the presence of red sorrel 
indicate? Nine times out of ten it is a 
sign of soil acidity, and the weed can be 
driven out by the use of ground limestone, 
which will, in turn, be followed by bigger 
yields of crops on the treated land. 


porarily, 
problem 


Sorrel Indicates Sour Soil 


This is not mere theory—it is a work- 
able method. On a warm June afternoon 
a group of 50 farmers met on the farm of 
J. Dillman in. Wabash county, Ind., to 
see the result of lime for getting rid of 
red sorrel. The soil had previously been 
tested and found to be sour. Many of 
those present doubted if lime would turn 
the trick, until they saw a clover-field 
treated with lime, through the middle of 
which ran an untreated strip. The treated 
ground had a good stand of clover, prac- 
tically clean of sorrek In marked contrast 
was the almost solid growth of the red- 
headed weed on the untreated strip, 
where little clover could be found. The 
experience of a large number of farmers 

















Running roots and clusters of small 
red blossoms of mature red sorrel 


will further bear out the truth of this 
statement. 

Lime may be put on sod, on stubble 
land or after clover or alfalfa cutting. As 
a matter of fact, lime can be added at 
any time—even winter liming is prac- 
tised in some sections. 

But all soil upon which sorrel grows may 
not be sour. What about sorrel in sweet 

land? What is wrong there? 











Red sorrel thriving in a pot of 
sweet soil where it is free from 
competition with other plants 


Red sorrel before blooming. 
Note the creeping roots and 
the clusters of arrow-shaped 















Perhaps it is the need of drain- 
age; if so,'drain the land to get 
rid of the sorrel permanently. If 
the sorrel persists on sweet, well- 
drained land, then its presence 
indicates the need of acid phos- 
phate, potash or organic matter; 
and only tests with these two fer- 
tilizers and with manure will tell 
the story. [Continued on page 73 
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ORE than a million motor- 
ists are now enjoying the 
benefits of high compression 
through Ethyl Gasoline. In two ways: 


Through high compression automobiles. 

The advent of Ethyl Gasoline has at 
last given car manufacturers the oppor- 
tunity mechanically to raise the compres- 
sion of their engines. For cars now in use 
they can offer special high compression 
cylinder heads which greatly increase 
performance. 


Through carbon formation. By letting 

carbon form in the cylinders of a car 
of ordinary compression, you automati- 
cally increase compression. And since 
Ethyl Gasoline is a high compression 
fuel, those deposits which heretofore have 
meant “knocking” and power. loss be- 
come a source of extra power and driving 
satisfaction. 


Ethy! Gasoline is motor gasoline con- 


ETHYL GASOLINE | 











taining Ethyl brand of anti- 
knock compound, the ingredi- 


ent which eliminates the 


oline and makes it a high compression fuel. 


In terms of you and your car, high com- 
pression and Ethyl Gasoline mean a more 
powerful and flexible car, less gear-shifting, 
faster pick-up, less vibration and lessened 
depreciation. In short, a performance and 
economy impossible with ordinary compiz zs- 
sion and ordinary gasoline. 


Ethyl Gasoline is distributed in the 
United States and Canada by responsible 
oil companies. Jt has absolutely no ill effect 
on the motor or its parts. 


The first tankful will prove every 
claim. On sale at pumps which bear the 
“ETHYL” trademark shown on this 
page. There’s one near you. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
25 Broadway, New York City 











Pipe Smoker Waxes 
Poetic Over His 


Favorite Tobacco 





Occasionally some poetic-minded smoker 
breaks into verse. Sometimes the measure 
and rhythm leave something to be desired. 
Here, however, is a bit of pipe-smoking 
sentiment pretty well expressed, in our 
opinion: 
“A Prescription” 

Have you ever noticed 

right after a meal 
How tired and lazy 

you always feel? 
I’m telling you folks 

it isn’t a joke, 
It will freshen you up 

if you try a good smoke. 
But whatever you do 

these lines you must. heed, 
There’s a certain tobacco 

of course, that you need. 
It’s packed in a tin, 

the tin’s colored blue. 
‘Not only the smoking 

but the chewing kind too. 
Of course if you never 

are bothered this way, 
Just keep the prescription 

for some other day. 
Ask for tobacco, 

the best that’s on earth; 
To shorten the story, 

just call it “Edgeworth.” 

Chas. J. Butler 
Owensboro, Ky. 
Feb. 2, 1927 


To those who have 
never tried Edgeworth, 
we make this offer: 









Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
) and whenever 
? you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 








Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 20 
S. 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

Edge worth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 


{ = apr cedie~tone ta on BBVA, Bich 
Edgeworth Station. Wave 
mand, Vacs te (254.1 acto) 1180 leceon 
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Fire-Fightin g on Farms 


| ‘By H. O. FORD 

















E are beginning to realize that 

it pays to have buildings as 

nearly fireproof as possible, and 

to be prepared against fires. 
While fire still takes an enormous toll, 
farmers are rapidly learning how fires can 
be prevented and checked. As in any 
other great forward movement, the next 
step, after a new and better path has been 
discovered, is to induce the rank and file 
to travel that path. 

According to underwriters’ figures, 49 
people are burned to death in the United 
States every 24 hours, or 17,836 per year. 
Last year 960 of these deaths resulted 
from burns received in gasoline fires. Five 
per cent of this appalling death list is 
credited to fires on farms— 


There are several reliable makes of gaso- 
line lamps on the market which do not 
explode on being overturned. However, 
users must rigidly observe well-recognized 
precautions in handling gasoline to fill 
these lamps. 

In spite of all the warnings against 
dangerous practises which might result in 
conflagrations, this advice can be of little 
aid when a blaze actually does occur, 
whether from carelessness or preventable 
causes. Fire spreads so rapidly that the 
sooner the remedy is applied, the easier it 
is to control the blaze. To be quickly ap- 
plied, the remedy in the form of reliable 
equipment must be close at hand. Even 
in those counties where modern and 





over twoaday. Every day 
96 farm fires oecur—35,000 
every year 

One of the chief causes of 
fires which have destroyed 
country homes is the open 
bonfire kindled near the 
house, barn, shed, granary 
or other building. 

Another serious cause of 
fires is defective chim- 





























The portable pump 
will a out a pretty 
big fire 


Lighted candle and 
curtain resulted in 
this disaster 








neys of thousands of farm homes. Every 
farmer should have all chimneys on build- 
ings carefully inspected at least once 
every year, particularly in the fall. Winter 
fires bring the danger of falling sparks on 
rotted wood, or a broken brick in the 
chimney allows smoke or sparks or even 
flames to ignite walls or rafters. 

Among other causes of farm fires are 
careless handling of matches by both 
adults and children, and defective ranges 
and heaters. Still another, even more 


effective fire-fighting equipment is pro- 
vided for the rural territories, the fire 
department is sometimes a long way off, 
and bad roads make the distance still 
greater. So every farmhouse should be 
provided with at least one portable ex- 
tinguisher. There are several styles and 
sizes of extinguishers available. 


The Portable Fire-Pump 


The fighting of fires in the country 
presents some peculiar difficulties not 
present in the city, 





yerilous, is the 
abit of cleaning 
clothing with gaso- 
line at home. This 
endangers not only 
the house, but the 
lives of the people 
in it. 

On farms where 
oil lamps are in use, 
conflagrations are 
often started from 
an overturned lamp 
or lantern, but 
such accidents are 
not so frequent as 
the story of the 








and in this regard 
the use of the port- 
able pump is ad- 
vocated & fire- 
department _offi- 
cials, inasmuch as 
on the average 
farm are a num 
ber of buildings 
to be protected. 
The portable fire- 
pump is a form of 
simple apparatus 
which quite closely 
resembles the big 
fire-fighting aPpe- 
ratus found 








origin of the great 


Chicago fire might Close-up of portable sat the cities, and yet 
lead one to think. pump mounted on bumper of auto [Cont. on page 48 
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ALL—the changing seasons, bring 
to your home the need of many 


y" 


things new. Fall is the season of buying. EZ 
Therefore, this advertisement is Ze 
printed merely to tell you of your oppor- ~ AN 


y 


tunity—to place before you an oppor- 
tunity for more economical buying, to 
give you your best opportunity for 
the largest saving. 

Ward’s new Fall and Winter Catalogue 
is Now Ready for You. One copy is 
to be yours, free—if you ask for it. 
To have this book in your home is to 
profit by the biggest bargains—is tosave 

*the most by buying the cheapest. 


A $50.00 Saving in Cash 
Is possible this Fall for You 


Over Sixty Million Dollars in cash has been 
used to secure low prices for you. And cash 
buys at the lowest price—always. Bright 
mew merchandise has been bought by the 
train load—to secure low prices for you. 
There is for you a saving of $50.00 in cash 
if you send all your orders to Ward’s. 
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We never Sacrifice Quality 
To Make a Low Price 


It is easy to sacrifice quality. It is easy 
to make a price seem Jow. But at 
Ward’s, Quality has always been main- 
tained— Quality has come first for Fifty- 
five years. 

Your satisfaction with the goods you 
buy—your lasting, regular patronage— 
is our aim. Therefore, we sell only goods 
of standard, reliable quality. And in a 
few years, this policy has brought 
usover three million new customers! 

You, too, can profit by this real sav- 
ing on goods that give greatest service. 
One copy of Ward’s Fall and Winter 
Catalogue is offered you free. You need 
merely fill in the coupon below. 








tn, 








To Montgomery Ward & Co., Dept. 29-H 


Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Baltimore 
Portland,Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 
Please mail my free copy of Montgomery 
Ward's complete Fall and Winter Catalogue. 
















CHAMPIONS 


OY 


Dependability 


HOOSE the spark plugs you use 

in engine-driven farm equipment 
as carefully as you select the equip- 
ment itself. 


For the operation of the finest piece of 
equipment—the best truck, tractor or 
stationary engine —can be seriously 
impaired by faulty ignition. 


Champions are known the world over 
as the better spark plugs — better be- 
cause of their two-piece, gas-tight con- 
struction which makes cleaning easy; 
their exclusive sillimanite insulators 
which are proof against heat fractures 
and breakage; and their special anal- 
ysis electrodes which will not corrode. 


For assured dependability and better 
engine performance use Champions 
in your farm equipment and in your 
own car as well—they are noted the 
world over for their stamina and long 
life—outselling all others two to one 
because they are the better spark plugs. 


Car manufacturers recommend, and 
hundreds of thousands of motorists 
are changing spark plugs every 10,000 
miles to insure better and more eco- 
nomical car operation. This is true,even 
of Champions, in spite of their world- 
widereputationforremarkablylonglife. 


CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 





Champion X — 
Exclusively for 
Ford cars, trucks 
and tractors — 
Packed in the 
d Box 


607 


Champion— 

for trucks, tractors 

and cars other than 

Fords—and for all 

stationary engines 

packed in the 
lue Box 


75¢ 
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at intervals and emitted 
dismal, long-drawn howls, 
or hung his head over the 
end of the truck and 
whined at the road fly- 
ing beneath him, until, 
in his dizziness, he would 
have pitched headlong 
but for Bobby’s restrain- 
ing arms 


“Sit down!” Bobby 
said, sternly, exerting 
pressure on the middle 


of Lemon with the hope 
of effecting a total col- 
lapse of that bony structure, but Lemon, 
apparently misunderstanding, sat down 
first at one end, then at the other, with 
the rapidity and monotony of a see-saw. 

“Gosh!” ejaculated Bobby, in disgust, 
“vou act like you’d never had a ride in 
your life. Can’t you sit down all at once?” 

Eight miles isn’t a great distance when 
gobbled up beneath the wheels of a three- 
ton truck. Preston loomed ahead in a 
few minutes, and shortly afterward the 
truck slowed down and ran into a lumber- 
yard only a block from the station. 
Bobby knew his lucky star was in the 
ascendancy. 

“‘Here’s my stop,” said the driver, with 
a grin, as the engine throb died away and 
Lermon leaped to safety with a terrified 
yelp. 

“Thank you ever so much.” Bobby 
tugged at the brim of his hat; it was 
wedged on so tightly he couldn’t get it off. 

“That’s all right, kid. Glad to do it,” 
rejoined the driver as Bobby turned 
away. Lemon, still feeling a little un- 
settled from his experience, pressed close 
against him. 


HE Preston station was a busy place 

in a bustling little town. Bobby felt 
sort of little and lost and insignificant as 
the men passed him pushing hand trucks 
or carrying heavy bundles which were 
dropped with a bump and a bang on the 
platform. Some dilapidated taxis were 
drawn up on the opposite side of the 
street, and two newsboys were shouting 
their papers. 

There wasn’t a train for an hour, so 
the bulletin-board informed Bobby. Well, 
there’d be lots of people with bags to be 
carried then. The quarters would soon 
jingle in his pockets. The cement side- 
walks were hot and burned his feet. 
Lemon snooped among the _half-dead 
flowers in the grass plot, and a man with 
a peaked cap swore at him. After that 
Bobby sat down on the cool side of the 
station to wait in patience, keeping the 
dog close beside him. 

At last there was a whistle in the dis- 
tance. Ecstatic chills chased themselves 
up and down Bobby’s spine. At last! A 
jack-knife—an egg-beater—nickels and 
dimes. At last! He got up and hurried 
across to the place where the train had 
stopped when Uncle William had gone 
away. He waited expectantly, watching 
the puffing, black thing moving swiftly 
over the shining rails. 

Voices were behind him. He turned and 
saw three boys approaching. They were 
older than he—bigger, stronger. One was 
about 15. They all looked at Bobby and 
then at the unornamental Lemon. 

“Watcha doin’ here, kid?’”’ asked the 
oldest. ‘‘Does your mother know you’re 


out? Where’d ya get that dog?” 
Then a sneering retort from one of the 
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others: “Aw, go on, Bill; 
that ain’t no dog. What’s 
the matter with you?” 

These and _ similar 
taunts made Bobby’s 
fists double up involun- 
tarily, but he said noth- 
ing. The train was al- 
most in. 

As it slid to a grinding 
standstill and a thin 
stream of passengers be- 
gan to descend, Bobby 
hurried forward. 

“Can I carry your bag 
—sir?’’ He remembered that Joe had em- 
phasized the “sir.’’ He accosted an elderly 
gentleman with thick glasses, but he found 
himself thrust aside by a single movement 
and the oldest of the three boys had taken 
the bag from the old man’s hand before he 
could remonstrate. 

“Right ahead, sir—I’ll carry your grips. 
Yes, sir.’ And Bobby was left staring 
at their retreating backs. 

So that was the way they did it, was it? 
Joe hadn’t been explicit in his statements. 
Take the bag first and ask afterward. 
That was the way. 

He approached a stout man with a red 
face aa a heavy moustache. ‘Right 
ahead, sir—I’ll carry your bag ae ws 
He laid hold of the object in question 
just as the other boy had done—but he 
didn’t get the result. There was a spas- 
modic commotion beneath the moustache 
and an explosion of guttural expletives. 

“For vat you tink I iss, ch? I vill 
carry mein own bag; I iss no cripple—no. 
You iss too smardt, mein liddle boy.”” A 
jerk and the bag and its irate owner 
were gone. 


OBBY was not defeated yet, but that 

was only the beginning. No one 
seemed to notice the little, eager-faced, 
barefooted boy flanked by an angular, 
yellow hound, who made polite inquiry if 
he might be of service. One man did 
tender his bag, but before Bobby could 
move another hand grasped the handle 
and he heard the big boy say in an un- 
pleasant undertone: “‘Shove along, kid, if 
ya know what’s good for ya.” 

Things did begin to look hopeless. Then 
a woman passed him, struggling with an 
assortment of paper-covered bundles. She 
jumped at Bobby’s offer and for once the 
big boy and his friends were not in view. 
The woman loaded him with a small 
hand-bag and all the surplus packages. 

“That’s it, little man. Just across the 
street—just carry them over there.’”’ She 
indicated a worn-out-looking car across 
the way. Bobby struggled along man~ 
fully and at last, hot and out of breath, 
deposited the bundles in the tonneau of 
the old rattle-trap. His work done, he 
waited expectantly. The woman turned 
to him. 

“You're a real fine little boy now, to 
do that for an old woman. My son, 
John, ’s supposed to be here to meet me. 
It’s just like John to get talking to some 
of his friends and forgit what time the 
train gets in. He’s done it before, John 
has. *Tain’t everyday a body meets a 
fine little lad like you. Are you a boy 
scout, maybe? No? Well, you’re better 
than some I’ve seen that was. Hcre— 
perhaps you'd like a cooky.”’ She fumbled 
in a crackling paper bag and produced a 
sugared confection. “My daughter, Lena, 
made them herself. [Continued on page 68 
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“32,000,000 Quarts of Milk * 


from Our Own Rubber Trees~ 


One of the Facts Behind “Plenty 
of Rubber” in United States Tires 


After being collected from the 
trees, the latex is carried to weigh- 
ing and storage stations. 


























The pure liquid Tatex has now been 
changed by the “Spray Process” into 
the strongest, most Roman rubber 
known. orkmen here are removing 
the * bik es Rubber” for shipment 

to the U. S. Tire factories. 





Natives collect the milk-like latex which drips 
from the tapped rubber trees into receiving cups. 





UT in Sumatra they get 
more milk from trees 
than from cows. 

A great deal more, in fact, 
for on the plantations of the 
United States Rubber Com- 
pany alone, 32,000,000 
quarts of rubber tree milk 
(latex) will be produced this 
year. 

This company is the larg- 
est single producer of rubber 
in the world and enjoys a 
universal reputation for ex- 
ceptional scientific develop- 
ments in rubber cultivation. 

If you could see one day’s 
operation on this 136,000- 
acre farm with its 10,000,000 
rubber trees, its 20,000 “farm 
hands,” its nurseries, its 
storage tanks, its railroads, 


United States 


villages and factories, you 
would appreciate what the 
makers of United States Tires 
are doing to ensure “Plenty 
of Rubber” of the finest 
quality for U.S. Royal Cords. 

This great plantation de- 
velopment makes possible 
the use of plenty of the right 
kind of rubber in each tire- 
building operation — pure 
latex for making Web Cord; 
Sprayed Rubber, the crude 
rubber made on the planta- 
tions without smoke or 
chemicals. 

The net result of this 
“Plenty of Rubber” policy is 
to give you more for your 
money in Royal Cords. It 
proves itself in their service 
on the wheels of your car. 


Rubber Company 








Trade Mark 


PLENTY OF RUBBER 
I 
~ US. ROYAL CORDS ., 


UNITED STATES TIRES. ARE E GOOD TIRES 
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For three years past this NEW Low 
Model Melotte has been in such de- 
mand in Europe that. it has been im- 
. ble to secure even ONE shipment 
or America. 
AT LAST !—2000 have just arrived! 
Going fast! You must act quick! 
Mail coupon NOW! This great NEW 
Low Model Melotte retains all the 
best features of the World’s Leading 
Separator, including the wonderful 
-Balancing Melotte Bowl,—plus— 
the NEW Swinging Waist High por- 
celain-lined Supply Tank and many 
ig NEW features that have started 
the whole dairy industry of Europe 
talking. Mail coupon now. 
—of course the NEW Melotte 


has Ball Bearings. The Melotte 
Soe s had bal 


Separator h 
Bearings besrines. It has ball bear- 
ings for 38 years. 
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Special Introductory Price 


Right Now—we are making an ially Low 
Introductory Price on this NEW Low Model 
Melotte. The price may be higher later. Act 

ick—get this NEW Low Price. Get the 
Free NEW Melotte Book. Learn how we will 
ship this NEW Melotte direct to your farm 
for a 30 Days Trial with NO obligation to 
buy. how you do not have to pay 
one cent for 4 months after you receive it— 
OR—you can pay for it on small monthly 
payments. Mail Coupon NOW 


Send ‘: Free Book 


TTL treet SP Trre rie tree th 


PLN TTL rT 


pnd pan Free Book. Bren it you Seek you ‘ 
E new some 
find out ell, about this wonderful NEW | 
Melotte right now! Don’t delay! Mail Cou- + 
mr een tere = 
a B.B BSON. i 
eparator, U. 8. m |S 
1 rnometotte ori 2508, Calle ae 
’ oo 20 , tor a 
2042 MAS Prince ham Melotte porches” Is 
gend me Err pon’t Pay tory Price- +1 
Carsiog 28 281 Low introduc y) V3 
\ oan ee eee {iZ 
Name.-----~ > eae ———- 
Ro a xt | en ) 
\ — _cncwesRBtB-nnnee"" E 
pe ooo 
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Out of a Holes with Lime 


By G. P. WALKER 


SK Frank J. 
Goodwin, of 
Crawford 
county, Ill, if liming acid 
land pays and he will answer with an 
emphatic ‘Yes, sir.’ He has had enough 
experience with it to give his answer 
weight 
_ Frank began liming his 600-acre farm 
in 1913, and found it paid him so well 
that he kept at it, until he has covered his 
entire farm and another 100 acres which 
he operates on a lease. 

The soil on Goodwin’s farm is a fertile, 
black, sandy loam. It produced well up 
until about 1908, and then clover failures 
became the rule. Following the advice of 
his experiment station, he began liming 
one or two fields each year, using quarter- 
mesh limestone. As he put it, in telling 
of his experience: “We were getting 
desperate. On our sandy-loam soil, 
wheat is our big cash crop, and without 
clover our wheat yields were going down 
fast We got results from this liming, 
but it was too slow to suit us. We felt 
that we needed a finer-ground material 
for quicker results. 

“We finally located a plant over in 
Indiana on a direct line from us which 
was producing a finer grade of stone of 
high purity. For a number of years we 
have been getting most of our stone from 
this plant. With sweet clover in the 
rotation on our limed land we have no 
trouble growing a 30- to 35-bushel crop 
of wheat, and that is a profitable crop. 
We have used on the average about 244 
tons of limestone per acre and have not 
found it necessary to relime any fields 
yet, in order to get good sweet clover 
stands.” 

Goodwin has done most of his liming in 
the fall, when he has a slack period of a 
few days after wheat threshing and the 
limestone is in good dry condition for 
spreading. In recent years the demand 
for stone has been so heavy during August 


and September that producers have often 


been unable to make 
prompt shipments. He 
avoids this trouble by 


having his stone shipped in late spring or 
early summer. 

“We found,” says Goodwin, “that by 
using a couple of days after some big 
rains when the ground is too wet to plow 
or cultivate, we can get our stone hauled 
and scarcely miss the time. Four teams 
just about unload a car in a day.” 


Unloads Near the Road 


Instead of hauling the stone back across 
the field and distributing the loads in in- 
dividual piles on opposite sides, he unloads 
the entire carload in one pile at the corner 
nearest the road. 

In this way he saves time and the hard 
pull for the team in pulling the full load 
back through the unpacked field. 

Spreading on solid ground is so much 
easier on both teams and men that 
Goodwin has adopted this method rather 
than plowing first and then spreadin 
the stone. Three men, two wagons 0 | 
either one or two teams do the spreading. 
One man drives the team, another scoops 
the stone into the spreader hopper while 
the third loads the extra wagon. 

They begin spreading each load near 
the pile, driving around the outside of the 
field at first and gradually working to 
the center. While returning to the pile 
the team is getting a little rest from the 
steady pull of moving the load and turn- 
ing the spreader mechanism. 

When they get back, the spreader is 
quickly changed to the loaded wagon. By 
this method a large part of each load is 
spread within 30 to 40 rods of the pile and 
the weight to be pulled back across the 
field is reduced pretty fast. 

With this system, from 15 to 20 acres 
of land can be covered in a day with a 
minimum of hard work, as the men take 
turns driving and scooping and the teams 
are rested while waiting for the reload at 
the pile. 


























Sweet clover (top of page) makes good growth on soil that has plenty of lime. A 


lime-spreader puts lime on in a hurry 
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RADIO IS BETTER WITH BATTERY POWER 


Eveready Layerbilt 
“B” Battery No. 
the Heavy- 
Duty battery that 
\ should be specified 
: -speaker 


\\\\\\ sets. Price $5. 
cL’ t 
\ \ \ \ 


486, 


for all lo 


\\\ \ 


Here is Battery Power 


most 


BATTERY Power has many ad- 
vantages possessed by no other 
source of electricity. Batteries 
give you pure DC, Direct Cur- 
rent, steady, quiet, noiseless, 
uniform, taking nothing from 
and adding nothing to radio 
reception. 

B-power supply from _ bat- 
teries is reliable, for it is inde- 
pendent of all outside occur- 
rences. No line troubles or 
blown-out fuses can stop your 
radio reception if you use bat- 
teries. After months of perfect 


ented 


| 
| 


Hu 


J 





The Layerbilt pat- 
construction 
revealed. Each layer 
és an electrical cell 
making 


automatic 


WINN contact with its 
lil NA neighbors, and fill- 
i ‘NT ing all available 
i space inside the 


battery case. 


in its 


economical form 


never miss a single concert from 
a battery-run receiver. 

The reason that the Eveready 
Layerbilt has to be replaced so 
seldom lies in its construction. 
No other battery is like it. See 
the illustration above. It is built 
in layers of current-producing 
materials. This system packs 
more active materials in a given 
space, and makes those mate- 
rials produce more electricity. 

In laboratory tests and in ac- 
tual home use during the last 
two years the Eveready Layer- 


economical Eveready “B” Bat- 
tery ever built. Because it is the 
longest-lasting it is also the most 
convenient. 

For greatest economy, satis- 
faction and reliability in radio, 
choose the Eveready Layerbilt 
No. 486. 

NATIONAL Carson ComPANy, Inc. 


New York 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


San Francisco 





Tuesday night is Eveready Hour Night— 
8 P. M., Eastern Standard Time 


wear—New York woc—Davenport 
wJyar—Providence { Minneapolis 
wEEI—Boston St. Pi 
wrFi—Philadel phia 
wor-Bu ffalo 
weaE-—Pittshurgh 


wcco 
xsp-St. Louis 
woar—Kansas City 
wrc-W ashington 





service, batteries give you warn- bilt “B” Battery No. 486 has = wear fittsburel a fo wed 

ing in plenty of time when new proved itself to be the longest- wws-Detrot wate dflente 

ones are needed. You need lasting and therefore most "(uc seme 
The air is full of things you shouldn't miss 






















With WESTERN Super-X 
you can knock down birds 
that are beyond the reach of 
other loads. » » WESTERN 
Super-X is the load with 
the Short Shot String. The 
shot pellets all travel to the 
bird in a compact mass in- 
stead of stringing out. 
Super-X gives you 15 to 20 
yards greater effective range. 


Shoot Xpert, too! 


For rabbits, quail and all-round 
shooting, depend on WESTERN 
Xpert shells. Top quality. Smoke- 
less. But low in price. WESTERN 
Non-Corrosive .22’s make your 
rifle last longer and shoot better 
by preventing rusting and pitting. 
Try them! WESTERN is sold 
everywhere. Write us for free 
literature, 

ESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
942 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 


Branch Offices: 
Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal, 
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What To Hunt 
and When 


Open Season Dates 




















Alabama Deer (male), Nov. 1—Dec. 31; 
squirrel (black, gray, fox), Nov. 1 
Jan. 31 (squirrels may be killed at any 
time on own premises when destroying 
property); bear, Nov. 1—Feb. 28; quail 
partridge), Nov. 20—Feb. 20; wild turkey 
gobbler, Dec. 1—Mar. 31; turtle-dove, Oct. 
16—Jan. 31; duck, goose, brant, Wilson 
snipe, yellowlegs, coot (mud-hen), gallinule, 
Nov. 1—Jan. 31; woodcock, Nov. 1—Dec. 
31; rail, other than coot and gallinule, Sept. 
I—Nov. 30. 


Arizona Deer (male), wild turkey, Oct. 1— 

Nov. 1; quail (except bob-white), 
Oct. 15—Dec. 31; mourning dove, Sept. 1— 
Dec. 15; white-winged dove, July 15—Dec. 
31; duck, goose, brant, Wilson snipe, coot, 
gallinule, Oct. 16—Jan. 31; yellowlegs, Oct. 
15—Dec. 15; rail, other than coot and 
gallinule, Oct. 15—Nov. 30. 


Arkansas* 


California Male deer (except spike bucks), 
in districts 1, 1144, 4%, 23, 24, 
25 and 26, Sept. 1—Oct. 15 (possession of 


deer before September 1, except in districts 


2, 216 and 3, prohibited); in district 134 
(mule deer must have more than two 
branches to each antler), Sept. 15—Oct. 15; 
in districts 2, 24% and 3, Aug. 1—Sept. 14; 


in districts 4 and 434, Sept. 16—Oct. 15; 
bear (black, brown), Oct. 15—Mar. 1; 
cottontail and brush rabbits (owner or 
tenant, or person holding written permis- 
sion from owner or tenant, may kill rabbits 
on own premises at any time, but rabbits 
killed in closed season may not be shipped 
or sold), mountain, valley and desert quail, 
Dec. 1—Dec. 31 (Exception: Mountain 
and valley quail, district 114, Nov. 1—Dec. 
31); grouse, Sept. 15—Oct. 14; sage hen, 
Aug. 1—Aug. 15; pheasant, in district 414 
only, Dec. 1—Dec. 7; dove, Sept. 1—Sept. 
30 (Exception: In districts 4, 44, 434, 
Sept. 1—Oct. 31); duck, goose, brant, Wilson 
snipe or jacksnipe, coot (mud-hen), galli- 
nule, Oct. 16—Jan. 15. (California residents 
who are not sure of the district they live in, 
can find out about this by writing the Fish 
and Game Commission, San Francisco, 
Calif.) 


Colorado Deer (having horns with two or 

more prongs on each horn), Oct. 
12—Oct. 15; rabbit, hare, unprotected; 
prairie chicken, Sept. 15—Oct. 1; mountain 
and willow grouse, Oct. 1—Oct. 15; sage 
chicken, Aug. 1—Aug. 15; duck, goose, 
brant, coot, gallinule, Wilson snipe or jack- 
snipe, yellowlegs, Sept. 16—Dec. 31; sora 
and other rail (except coot and gallinule), 
Sept. 1—Nov. 30. 


Connecticut Deer, no open season’ (owners 

of agricultural lands, member 
of family, or employee may kill deer with a 
shotgun or, under permit, with a rifle, at 
any time on such lands when deer are 
damaging fruit trees or growing crops, but 
such killing or wounding must be reported 
to the commissioners within twelve hours); 
hare, rabbit (except European, Belgian or 
German hare and jackrabbit, unprotected), 
Nov. 1—Dec. 15; gray squirrel, ruffed grouse, 
pheasant (male only), woodcock, Oct. 8— 
Nov. 23; duck, goose, brant, Oct. 1—Jan. 
15; coot (mud-hen), gallinule, Oct. 1—Dec. 
31; yellowlegs, Sept 1—Nov. 30; Wilson or 
English snipe, Oct. 1—Nov. 30; rail, other 








than coot and gallinule, Sept. 12—Nov. 30. 


Delaware Rabbit, hare, quail, partridge, 

Nov. 15—Dec. 31; squirrel (fox, 
black, gray), Sept 1—Oct. 15; dove (except 
in Newcastle county, no open season), Sept. 
1—Dec. 15; woodcock, Nov. 1—Dec. 31; 
duck, goose, brant, Wilson snipe or jack- 
snipe, coot, gallinule, Oct. 16—Jan. 31; 
yellowlegs, Aug. 16—Nov. 30; rail, other 
than coot and gallinule, Sept 1—Nov. 30; 
reedbird, Sept 1—Oct. 31. 


Florida* 


Georgia Deer, Nov. 1—Dec. 31 (killing of 

a deer must be reported to warden 
of county in which killed or to commissioner 
of game and fish at Atlanta within five 
days); rabbit, unprotected; cat squirrel, 
quail (quail in Pierce county may be hunted 
only on Tuesday and Thursday of each week), 
partridge, wild turkey, Nov. 20—Mar. 1; 
opossum, Oct. 1—Feb. 1; dove, Oct. 16— 
Jan. 31; duck, goose, brant, coot, gallinule, 
Wilson snipe, yellowlegs, Nov. 1—Jan. 31; 
woodcock, Nov. 1—Dec. 31; rail (marsh 
hen), other than coot and gallinule, Sept 1— 
Nov. 30; reedbird (rice bird), Aug. 16— 
Nov. 15. 


Idaho* 


Illinois Rabbit, Nov. 10—Jan. 31; squirrel, 

in northern zone, Sept. 1—Dec. 1; 
in central zone, Aug. 1—Dec. 1; in southern 
zone, July 1—Dec. 1; quail (bob-white), 
Nov. 10—Dec. 10; prairie chicken, Nov. 
10—Nov. 21; introduced pheasant (cocks), 
Nov. 10—Nov. 15; dove, Sept 1—Sept. 30; 
duck (except wood-duck), goose, brant, 
coot, gallinule, Oct. 1—Jan. 15; Wilson 
snipe, Oct. 1—Dec. 31; yellowlegs, Sept. 16 
—Dec. 31; rail, other than coot and gallinule, 
Sept. 16—Nov. 30. 


Indiana Rabbit, Apr. 1—Jan. 9; squirrel, 

Aug. 1—Nov. 30; quail, ruffed 
grouse, Nov. 10—Dec. 20; prairie chicken, 
Oct. 15—Nov. 1; duck, goose, brant, Oct. 1 
—Jan. 15; woodcock, Oct. 1—Nov. 30; Wil- 
son snipe or jacksnipe, coot, gallinule, Oct. 
1—Dec. 20; yellowlegs, Sept. 16—Dec. 20; 
rail, other than coot and gallinule, Sept. 1— 
Nov. 30. 


Iowa Squirrel (gray, timber or fox), Sept. 

1—Jan. 1; duck, goose, brant, Wilson 
snipe or jacksnipe, coot, gallinule, yellow- 
legs, Sept. 16—Dec. 31; woodcock, Oct. 1— 
Nov. 30; rail, other than coot and gallinule, 
Sept. 16—Nov. 30. 


Kansas_ Fox squirrel, Aug. 1—Jan. 1; quail, 

Nov. 20—Nov. 30; prairie chicken, 
Oct. 20—Oct. 30; dove, Sept. 1—Oct. 15; 
duck, goose, brant, Wilson snipe, coot, 
gallinule, yellowlegs, Sept. 16—Dec. 31; 
rail, other than coot and gallinule, Sept. 1— 
Nov. 30. 


Kentucky Rabbit, Nov. 15—Dec. 31 (rab- 

bits may be taken with dogs or 
traps, except snares, at any time for a per- 
son’s own use on his own land, but not for 
sale or -barter); squirrel, July 1—Dec. 15; 
quail, ruffed grouse (native pheasant), Nov. 
15—Jan. 1; dove, Sept. 1—Dec. 15; wood- 
cock, Nov. 15—Nov. 30; duck, goose, brant, 
Nov. 1—Jan. 31; Wilson snipe or jacksnipe, 
coot, gallinule, [Continued on page 32 


*For open-season dates, write State Game Warden, or get a copy of game laws from Department of 


Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
much space to print. 


The Editor will advise about seasons, too. Regulations take too 
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What keeps. her such a 
Heet and gallant ship ? 


—— 


<yF7 

SH My, 

ay { f / 
Nf Thi 


S 
SH FALEXANDER 


of the Admiral Line 


HAT is paint to a ship? Ask the owners of the H. F. 
Alexander. Without paint, they will tell you, this crack : ; 
ship would soon be unkempt, unsafe. She would lose her beau 
pages ; ~~  gerartemtie ‘By © SAVE THE SURFACE 
her speed, her sea-worthiness, her friends. But with paint and F CAMPAIGN 
varnish regularly applied, above and below the waterline, she is a 18 E. 41st Street, New York 


trim and gallant vessel with a long life ahead of her. Acooperativemovementby Paint, 
- Varnish and Allied Interests 


S ch. fc ) whose productsand services con- 
So much for ships. The lesson holds good wherever you go. At on 


sea, on land, and in the air, there is no escaping the necessity of way caer Ss GF cae 
saving the surface, that you may save ALL. 
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The“Mountie” isn’t 
lonely any more 


HEN the supply ship 
steams south from the 

last outpost of civilization in || 
September, not to return until 
the following July, loneliness will 
never again beset the lives of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
who patrol that vast, wild area. 


Radio is now brightening the 
long winter nights with music, 
special programs, messages and 
greetings from their “home folks.” 

















And in the receiving sets of I 
the “Mounties” is the best equip- 

ment obtainable. The batteries | 
they use must be dependable. 
They must serve until new sup 
plies are brought in a year later. 








cAsk any Radio Engineer 


Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 


GENERAL SAEs Orrice: CHICAGO 
Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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Plow-aed -Scraper Silos 


‘By GEORGE R. HARRISON 




















RENCH silos that were dug last 
fall by some of the farmers in 
Nebraska and Iowa as an experi- 
ment, will be an experiment no 
longer, for the silos were a success. Silage 
taken out of them through the winter 
was just as good as that from some of the 
upright silos and those of the pit variety. 
The corn was easily put in, the silage was 
easily taken out, aol the silos themselves 
were cheap to make. In most cases a slip 
scraper and a team were all that were 
needed. 
This venture into trench silos came 
mainly from an article about trench silos 


~ aM 3 a Beye arg i by 
Nea aves 2 


The boards are a temporary cover 





published in the September Farm Journal, 
1926. Each man I have interviewed to 
get his experience with the trench silo, 
said that he was induced to dig the 
trench by that article. Victor H. Green, 
Pottawattamie county, Iowa, came into 
the county agent’s office one day with 
the Farm Journal clipping and asked the 
county agent what he knew about it. 
Little was known at that time. Now 
Green, who is in partnership with his 
brother, reports the silo a fine success 
with hardly a bit of spoilage. 

I went to Green Brothers’ farm to see, 
and to take the picture. The trench on 
the Green farm is as much as ten feet 
deep—so deep that one wonders if it 
wasn’t necessary to throw the dirt out 
by hand—but the slip scraper did if all, 
with the exception of smoothing the sides. 
“You can pull a scraper almost straight 
up out of the hole if you make the hitch 
right,”’ said Victor. 

There is a slope of ground right near 
the dairy barn. This spot was chosen 
for the site of the trench silo, that was 
laid out 30 feet long, and about nine feet 
wide. The sides slant inwardly so that at 
the bottom the trench is not more than 
four feet wide. No curbing of any kind 
was used, except some old railroad tim- 
bers that were laid around the edges to 
prevent breaking off of the edge by walk- 
ing over it. It took about four days to 
get the dirt out. 


Saving Corn Hurt by Drought 


Green Brothers had some corn that 
was badly hurt by the drought. It would 
not make more than 20 bushels to the 
acre. This was chosen for the silage 
experiment, for there was some fear that 
good corn might be wasted in the “ditch.” 

The boys bought a second-hand silage- 
Weutter for $50, and ran it with farm 
tractor. They cut the corn themselves, 
filled the trench, and did not hire help 








for any part of the work. Because the 
corn was pretty dry from firing, they 
used a great deal of water on the corn as 
the filling progressed. Very little tram 
ing was done, for they decided that the 
weight of the corn was in itself sufficient 
for settling. 

When the trench was well filled with 
what was estimated to be about 30 tons 
of feed, a thin covering of straw was put 
on, and then came a layer of earth. When 
the silo was opened for use, it was found 
that over the top there was no waste to 
speak of. Down the sides, where the 
silage had contact with the earth, there 
was slight spoilage four inches wide to a 
depth of about four feet. Below that all 
was good. The day I saw the silo, Victor 
could wring juice from the succulent feed. 


Getting the Silage Out 


First a course of silage was fed out on 
one end, clear to the bottom, and after 
this was cleared out, a new course would 
be started. The boards in the picture 
were used for temporary cover from day 
to day to prevent drying or freezing as 
the course was lowered in the trench. 

“Some have thought,’ said Victor, 
“that rain or snow falling on top of the 
silage would damage it, but just let me 
tell them that no amount of moisture will 
harm silage. Even if the water ran right 
over the silo I doubt if there would be 
any damage resulting.” 

Green Brothers, like the others who 
have used the trench silos that I have 
found, farm where the soil is nicely 
drained. It is what is known as Missouri 
loess, or else soil related to this light, 
porous kind. Experiments with the trench 
silos where the subsoils are more imper- 
vious to water, might not result quite so 
well as here. 

Probably no one should say that trench 
silos can answer as well as the circular 
ones above ground, but they are surely 
as good as the deep pit silos, many of 
which are to be found in Western Iowa, 
Eastern Nebraska and in the plains 
section. 

“Why dig a very deep well that must 
usually be curbed at considerable expense 
when the excavation can be made with 
the same capacity running along just 
under the surface of the ground instead 
of way down into it?” some of the farmers 
are now asking. 

“The trench silos are just a makeshift,” 
one will say occasionally, but when time 
is short and money is scarce the trenches 
can turn ear and stalk together into first- 
class roughage in short order, and with but 
little outlay for either help or machinery. 
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Mr. Spar: “I must say, the glos- 
sary at the — makes . a wonderful 
nis ” 
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Charles Goodyear, from 
a contemporary portrait 


He discovered the vulcanization of rubber. 
His name was Charles Goodyear. 


a the immense and farflung industrial structure that is 
Goodyear today, an army of workers labors to enlarge 
Charles Goodyear’s discovery. 

In cities that he never saw— quite possibly of which he 
could not even dream—and in an enterprise he did not 
found, his spirit abides where his name finds greatest honor. 
With every passing year, the name of Goodyear rises higher, 
clearer. 

Deservedly the greatest name in rubber in the beginning, 
through the lk at the man, it is today no less deservedly 
the greatest name in rubber through the work of the insti- 


tution which followed the path he pioneered. 


CGhe name Goodyear is greatest in invention. 


Look through the annals of the rubber industry’s achieve- 
ments, and on every important page for a quarter-century 
you will find record of 7 rh. the institution’s contribu- 
tion to the art. 

Goodyear invented the present straight-side tire. Goodyear 
perfected the principle of cord tire construction underlying 
the high-mileage performance of automobile tires today. 
Goodyear ingenuity fashioned the machines necessary to the 
production of this new construction. 

Goodyear devised the All-Weather Tread, for maximum 
safety, traction, wear. 

Goodyear pioneered the successful pneumatic cord truck tire. 
Goodyear originated the Plant Analysis Plan of specifying 
rubber mechanical goods to the uses of industry. 

Goodyear provided the indispensable rubber equipment for 
aeronautics in America, and itself established record after 
record in air navigation. 

Goodyear developed SUPERTWIST, the extra-elastic, extra- 
durable cord fabric essential to the modern low-pressure tire. 
Goodyear has just now announced the tractive, slow-wearing 
new Goodyear balloon tire with the new-type All-Weather 
Tread. 


“Ohe name Goodyear is greatest in sales. 


The measure of value in rubber may accurately be gauged 

by volume of sales, sustained public demand being the 

evidence of merit. 

More people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind. 

More = walk on Goodyear rubber heels than on aay 
ind. 


other 





GOODS YEA 


More Goodyear rubber conveyor belting is used in industry 

than any other kind. 

More Goodyear rubber equipment is supplied to commer- 

cial aviation and for national aeronautical defense than any 

other kind. 

More Goodyear Tires— many millions more— have been 

— and placed in the service of motorists than any other 
ind. 

More rubber is used by Goodyear — nearly one-seventh of all 

the crude rubber produced annually on the earth, almost 

50% more than is used by any other manufacturer. 


©Ohe name Goodyear is greatest in service. 


There is in the Goodyear business method a fixed principle 
of the greatest service to the greatest number. 

With the same care that it builds into its products the 
greatest possible value, Goodyear has provided the means 
to help users get all that value out. 

It has covered the world with a network of branches, 
depots and dealer service stations for the prompt supply and 
expert servicing of Goodyear wares. 

It has pledged its selected retail outlets to give the skilled 
assistance to owners that results in the enjoyment of the last 
ounce of usefulness built into the Goodyear product. 


©Ghe name Goodyear is greatest in usefulness. 


It is a fair statement to say that none of Goodyear’s success 
has come to Goodyear unearned. 

This is a young company— eager, alert, forward-looking — 
one of the youngest although it is the greatest rubber com- 
pany of the coal, 

It has come along no royal road in its march to decisive 
leadership, but often through trial and travail like that 
which Charles Goodyear himself endured. 

But it has had his conquering spirit in its heart. 

And it has had the devoted service of thousands on thou- 
sands of loyal men who respond to that spirit. 

And it hashad the trust and good-will of the millions of people 
who have tested its work and word and found them y- 
Ie will all these, because it knows whereof they spring. 
In “hs betionion, by force of discovery, Goodyear was tis. 
greatest name in rubber. 

By force of usefulness, to its own and to all people, Good- 
year is the greatest name in rubber today. 
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Greatest Name in Rubber/y 


He walked the streets in downpouring rain in a strange garment 
of rubberized cloth. 

He met the jeers of the world with a faith that neither disaster nor 
seeming disgrace could conquer. 

He laid upon the altar of his work all the dear things of life— 
health, family, friends, fortune, happiness. 

He was cast into prison for debt. 

He felt himself “appointed of God.” 
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delightful relief 


from that tired feeling 


HEN you are tired from work 

or from play—you can recover 
the snap and sparkle of early morn- 
ing by taking a warm bath in which 
Baking Soda (Bicarbonate of Soda 
has been dissolved. 

You probably now have pure Bi- 
catbonate of Soda in your home 
— Arm & Hammer Baking Soda, a 
standby in the kitchen for three gen- 
erations, zs Bicarbonate of Soda in 
its purest form, exceeding the U. S. 
P. Standards. 

To enjoy a delightful and refresh 
ing bath, dissolve half a pound to 
one pound of Arm & Hammer Bak- 
ing Soda (Bicarbonate of Soda) in 
a tub of water as warm as can be 
borne comfortably. A thorough Bi- 
carbonate of Soda bath will bring 
you new life—get a package of Arm 
& Hammer Baking Soda at your 
grocer’s today. 

CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 
80 Maiden Lane New York 


Cow Brand Baking Soda and Arm & Hammer 
Baking Soda are Identical—Both are Bicarbonate 
of Soda in its Purest Form. 







Arm & Hammer 


Baking Soda is 

also an effective 

dentifrice, arelief 

for indigestion, 

yen ir n _ 

ing col/s, a first 

aid for burns and us e S . 

sunburn, it bas 

FREE—fill in the coupon 

and mail today 

Church & Dwight Co., Inc. - 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 3-2 
Please send me valuable Free Booklet on Bak- 
ing Soda as a Household Remedy—also send 
me for the children a Free Set of Thirty Beauti- 
fully Colored Bird Cards. 


Name. 


Street 
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Getting Rid of Spray Residue 


By HENRY HARTMAN and R. H. ROBINSON 











HIS paper is confined to work 
done by the Oregon Experiment 
Station on removal of spray resi- 
due from apples and pears. The 
work is more or less incomplete at this 
time, so only a progress report can be 
given. Subsequent research and _prac- 
tical experience may alter in many details 

















Bartlett pear washed with sodium 
hydroxide (lye) 


the conclusions drawn from the data now 
ivailable. 

Although many phases of the spray- 
residue problem have been considered, 
most of the work done by us has been 
along the following lines: 


had opportunity to observe the effects of 
both mechanical and chemical cleansing 
methods on a goodly portion of the fruit 
commercially treated during the past 
season. This included 1,000 cars of 
apples and pears treated with solvents. 


Mechanical _Means Not Effective 
Yemoval of spray residue by wiping and 
brushing has not been entirely satisfac- 
tory. No form of mechanical cleansing 
thus far tested has proved éffective under 
all conditions. Mechanical cleansing de- 
vices were found to be effective only in 
cases where a very light spray program 
had been followed and where the fruit was 
comparatively smooth and free from wax. 

Many of the devices in use during the 
past season caused more or less bruising 
and were responsible for a large percent- 
age of stem punctures Hand-wiped 
specimens of Grimes, Yellow Newtown, 
Jonathan, Spitzenburg, Wagner and Rome 
apples kept at a temperature of 66° F., 
and a relative humidity of 75 per cent, 
lost from 2 to 8 per cent more of their 
total weight than did the untreated 
checks of the same varieties stored under 
the same conditions. 

Wiped apples in most cases have shown 
more visible wilt and have displayed 
signs of breakdown in advance of the 
untreated fruit. Mechanical cleansing 
devices also aid in the spread of decay 
organisms. This is especially true in 
cases where late-picked or ripe fruit is 
being treated. Brushes and wipers may 
become contaminated and in turn convey 
the spores of such storage rots as blue 
mold, gray mold, anthracnose and peren- 
nial canker. 


Hydrochloric Acid “Best 


Of the many solvent compounds tested, 
none has proved superior to hydrochloric 
acid. Used in concentrations varying 
between .25 and 2 per cent (actual acid), 
this compound has been found effective 
in removal of spray residue, and at the 
same time non-injurious to the fruit when 





1. A study of the vari- 
ous means for the re- 
moval of spray residue 
from pears and apples. 

2. A study of the effects 
of these means upon the 
fruit itself. 

Attention was given at 
first to such mechanical 
means of removing spray 
residue as hand-wiping, 
machine-wiping and 
brushing. Experiments 
with solvents or ‘“‘washes”’ 
were started in April, 1926, 
and have been continued 
to the present time. The 
list of compounds tried 




















includes all acids, bases 
and salts that were 
thought to offer possibili- 
ty. More than 500 chemi- 
cal analyses have now been made in cop- 
nection with this phase of the work. 

Up to the present time, more than 700 
lots of fruit have been under observation 
in cold, common and car storage. Ade- 
quate checks were kept in each case so 
that reliable comparisons could be made. 
Twenty-four of the leading varieties of 
apples and 17 varieties of pears were in- 
cluded in these tests. Aside from the 
above experimental lots, the station has 


Apples kept in common storage. 
hand-wiped, upper ones untouched 


Three below were 


properly used. Besides, hydrochloric acid 
is cheap, effective at low temperatures, 
easily washed from the fruit, and does not 
injure the wax covering of the fruit. 

Other acids, such as nitric, acetic and 
sulfuric, while promising in some re- 
spects, have proved generally inferior to 
hydrochloric acid. 

Although bases in general tend to re- 
move spray residue, sodium hydroxide 
(caustic soda) is the [Continued on page 30 
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NAS 





the World in Motor Car Value 






the easiest riding cars 
you ever traveled in -- 


New 





New Springs 


of Secret Process Alloy Steel 


individually designed and tailored for each Nash car 


The new Nash models introduce 
the GREATEST improvement 
in riding smoothness developed 
in years. 


All new Nash models are now 
cradled on new springs built of a 
secret new steel alloy. 


This new material gives Nash 
springs a smoothness and ease of 
action found in no other car, re- 
gardless of price. 


These new Nash springs are in- 
dividually designed and balanced 
scientifically to the weight and 
size of each Nash model—actu- 
ally 9 different rear spring types 
in all. 


Every new Nash model has these 
unique new springs, individu- 
ally tailored—and then as a final 
contribution to your ease and 


comfort—shock absorbers on 
every model. 


Even the new Nash Standard Six 
models, which sell at 4-cylinder 
prices, are so equipped. 


In all, there are 21 new Nash 
models for you to view. Body de- 
signs and finishes are the smart- 
est you have ever seen, and the 
color harmonies are of magnifi- 
cent richness. 


The bodies are extremely close 
to the road. The wheels are small. 
And there are a host of other 
great features for you to see. 


At the NEW LOW prices these 
new Nash models are the great- 
est values you have ever known. 


Nash invites you to see them at 
once and have a demonstration 
of their great speed and power- 
smoothness. 


-q Prices range from $865 to $1990 f. o. b. factories }- 


3 New Series 


Lower Prices 
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Fini sh Your Floors for 
) Service 

AS Well as 

Beauty / 






Neptunite Floor 
Varnish on your floors, 
heavy, wet or mud-stained 
shoes leave no marks that 
are not easily removed. For 
Neptuniteiswater-proofand § 
heat-proof. It never turns \ 
1 


white—won’t even scratch 















white. It gives you a floor 
that holds its beauty through 
the constant wear of every- 
day use. It’s made especially 
for floors. And there are 
four other Neptunite Var- ~ 
nishes equally as good L 
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' for other surfaces... A TEST — A damp towel 
: a ironed dry on a Neptunite- 

There is Neptunite % varnished surface, prov- 

% ing that moisture, heat and 

“Interior” for wood- : pressure leave no mark. 







. work, “Rubbing” for 
& the surface that is to 


ty’ be rubbed to a dull fin- 
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ish, “Seat” for seats and furni- 
ture, and “Spar” for outside use... See the Lowe 
Brothers dealer who will recommend the proper 
Neptunite Varnish for each particular 
surface or finish. 
THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 
Factories “s 
Dayton, Ohio PP 
Toronto, ada 


Branches in Princi- 
: pal Ci 













Neptunite 
Varnish 
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Make money this winter 


Don't Throw 


Away Your 
Old Tires / 


They've got 3 to 5 Thou- 
sand Miles of Good Service Left in Them 
With National Tirefiller 

Rides hke air, but 1s absolutely punc- 

ture proof and blow-out proof Can 

be used in either old or new tires. Is 
easily transferred from one casing to 
another. Users shave gotten from 3 

to 7 years continuous service from 

one set. Enjoy the pleasure of motor 

ing without having to mend punc | 
tures, change tires, or lose time from | 


FREE booklet tells how 


Enterprising farmers tell you in this 
booklet how they make cash profits from 
their woodlots in off-season spare time. 
No experience necessary. Thousands 
have bought “American” Portable Saw 
Mills—used their tractors or a small 
engine for power,and made large profits 
by turning their own and their neighbors’ 
timber into good marketable lumber. 
Investigate now. Write for our practical booklet 
**Farm Lumbering as a profitable sideline.’’ 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERYCO, 
122 Main Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 





‘American’ Saw Mill 


tire trouble. Write today for sample 
and prices, We have special Agency 


eee for live menin unassigried ‘PATENT 


National Rubber Filler Company 
600 College Street Midlothian, Texas 





Booklet Free. Highest References. Best 
Results. Prompiness Assured. Send draw- 


ing or model for examination of Patent Office records. 
| Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 724 9th St., Washington, D. C. 





Wanted 
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only basic compound employed in the 
course of these studies that successfully 
removes arsenate of lead under all condi- 
tions. This compound, however, has 
proved generally inferior to hydrochloric 
acid. 

The use of this compound results in 
more or less injury to the fruit and does 
not remove copper and lime residues from 
Bordeaux sprays. Sodium hydroxide has 
a tendency to adhere to the fruit, thus 
making the problem of rinsing rather 
difficult. 

Studies on the pathological phase of 
this problem have shown that such sol- 
vents as hydrochloric acid and sodium 
hydroxide have but little fungicidal value 
when used at the strengths recommended 
for the removal of spray residue. In the 
case of such organisms as blue and gray 
mold, hydrochloric acid seems to have 
little or no effect on the spores unless used 
at strengths that would harm the fruit. 
On the other hand, however, there is no 
evidence that washing with acid stimu- 
lates the growth of organisms or renders 
the fruit more susceptible to decay. 

The question of decay in relation to the 
washing process has caused more or less 
comment, and at the present time the 
Oregon station is investigating the possi- 
bility of using a fungicide in connection 
with the solvents. 


Solvents Protect Fruit 


During the past season, very little trouble 
from » Pw was encounteredtin the fruit 
treated by solvents. Practically no 
trouble resulted from this source with the 
fruit that was harvested at the proper 
time and treated shortly after picking. In 
a few cases the washing tanks appear to 
have become contaminated when ripe 
fruit which already showed some decay 
was put through them. In this manner 
the spores of blue mold were transmitted 
to cuts and bruises and a certain amount of 
decay occurred. This fact emphasizes 
the necéssity for treating the fruit as soon 
after harvest as possible. 

Packing fruit at various stages of wet- 
ness following the washing treatment has 
given varying results. A small amount of 
moisture, in most cases, was absorbed by 
the paper, in from 12 to 24 hours and 
appeared to do no harm. This was espe- 
cially true of fruit that was compara- 
tively free from decay to begin with and 
that was treated within a short time after 
picking. Even when it was packed with 
considerable moisture, this fruit usually 
showed no bad effects from the treatment. 


“Decay on Treated Fruit 


On the ‘other hand, fruit treated late 
in the season, after more or less con- 
tamination had taken place, seemed to 
decay more rapidly when packed wet. In 
the many lots under observation, no 
physiological troubles appeared which 
could be directly attributed to the fact 
that the fruit was packed with moisture 
on it. 

It is at once apparent that if the wash- 
ing method is ever to be practical, equip- 
ment for its use must be ¢ eveloped. For- 
tunately, considerable progress has al- 
ready been made in this direction. Several 
individuals and commercial firms are 
working on the problem, and “washing 
machines” are Re on the market. 
Many growers and shippers have already 
installed washing equipment for use on 
their fruit. 



































| Orchard and Garden 








No—this isn’t an educated eggplant; 
it’s an alligator-pear 





| Cy pro September is the ideal time for 
seeding a new lawn or rejuvenating 
an established lawn. Pansies should be 
| spotted in frames or beds. Sow seeds of 


cyclamen to produce flowering plants for 
December of following year. Give hedges 
and shrubs final trimming. Make prepa- 
rations for seedings of cover crops in all 
gardens. Gather seeds of annuals and 
perennials for next season. Purchase fall 
bulbs such as tulip, hyacinth, crocus and 
narcissus. Make early-bulb plantings. 
Collect and transplant wild flowers for 
the hardy garden. Divide established 
perennials. Plant lily bulbs. Start to 


clean up the gardens for winter. Early 
in the month make late seedings of 
perennials. Keep dahlias pruned for ex- 
hibition blooms. Plant seeds of hardy 


annuals. Transplant perennials from 
spring seedings. Gather materials for 
mulching. Sow seeds of annuals for in- 
door window-boxes. © Transplant  cal- 
ceolaria, cineraria, primula. Make fall 
seedings of sweet peas. A. K 


Ever Eat Did you ever see or eat a 
aCalavo? calavo? It is nothing more 

nor less than an alligator-pear 
grown in California. The first three let- 
ters ‘‘cal’’ have no political significance— 
they are the first. three letters of California. 
The last three letters are from avocado, 
which is the name of the alligator-pear. 
The California folks think the name 
avocado is not good enough—maybe be- 
cause the Florida growers are already 
using that name. 


Some Good J. M. Schaefer, Poughkeep- 
Shellbarks sie, N. Y., sends a dozen 

shellbarks of fair size that 
crack nicely, and with meats that come 
out whole. Thank you, J. M. 


Storing Tests with squashes (Hubbard 
Squashes variety) at Vermont station 

indicate that squashes should 
not have warm rooms for storage—the 
best temperature is from 10° to 20° above 
freezing. 


Gas for Outfits for blanching celery and 
Celery ripening fruits and vegetables 

with ethylene gas are now on the 
market. Write Garden Editor for ad- 
dresses if interested in this new method. 
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For School Time 
an INGERSOLL 


given them a sprightliness and up- 
to-the-minuteness that may well 
cause envy in those who have paid 
more than Ingersoll prices for 
their watches. 


When school time comes boys 
and girls need watches. For school 
is at once their training and their 
business. They must learn punctu- 
ality and be punctual. And 
punctuality can neither be learned 
nor practiced without a watch. 


Ingersolls are the logical and sen- 
sible watches for boys and girls, 
not merely because of their low 
price but because of certain quali- 
ties that have made them the most 
popular watches in the world — 
among men and women, boys 


and girls. 


Ingersolls are dependable. Inger- 
solls are sturdy. Ingersolls are 
durable. Ingersolls are more than 
ordinarily good-looking. New 
closer casing, silver dials, newly 
designed bows and crowns have 


Boys and girls don’t coddle 
watches; they aren't too careful 
of anything. That’s where the 
Ingersoll Service Department 
comes in. If an Ingersoll gets 
broken, it is easy to get it repaired. 
Simply send it to the Ingersoll 
Service Department at Waterbury, 
Connecticut, where repairs are 
made promptly and at a nominal 
cost. 


Ingersolls are sold by dealers 
are $1.50 to $9.50. 
Sixteen models in all. Ask your 
dealer to show you the complete 
new line. 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc. 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 
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> 
(le Models for Everyone \ 


Yankee— the Old Reliable $1.50 
Yankee Radiolite— luminous $2.25 
Wrist Watch—new model $3.50 
Wrist Radiolite—luminous $4.00 
Junior—for men and boys $3.25 
Junior Radiolite—luminous $4.00 
Midget—for women and girls $3.25 
Midget Radiolite—luminous $3.75 
Waterbury—jeweled movement $4.50 


Waterbury Radiolite $5.50 = 
\ IY ~ 
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Like sap in a tree 


vs the flux 
an et stkler 


it’s the life 
ewe of the job! 


Without sap, a tree would perish; with- 
out flux, soldering would be impossible. 
With Kester Metal Mender anybody 
can do their own soldering. It requires 
only heat, for inside itself, is a core of 
liquid flux, that makes soldering simple, 
and the results perfect. 

Think ofthe many times you have deprived 
yourself of daily conveniences, because you 
lacked the means of mending them or , 
hadn't the time to take them to a me- 
chanic for repairs. But now— you can 
fix it yourself’—step up to your hard- 
ware dealer, general store, or auto ac- 
cessory shop and ask for Kester— that 
solder anybody can use.” 


‘4 









NN A 

¢ omplete pamphlet tells NY 

how to save time, money and 

grief svief by repairing milk cans and dairy 
with Kester. Write for it. 


KESTER SOLDER 
Acid~-Core 


Ready to Use—Requires Only Heat 
CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 
4209-05 Wrightwood Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 







Fire 
Hail, Rust, 





METAL SHINGLES 


Fire-proof, rust-proof, lightning-proof. De- 
livered to you in heavily galvanized sheets, 
easy to apply. Patent interlocking joints 
cover every nail-head. Quality and service 
guaranteed. 


Edwards Metal roofings, sidings, wall board, 
paints and ready-made fire-proof garages 
save you money in first cost, insurance and 
repairs. Write today for Roofing Book No. 
151 or for Garage Book. 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
901-951 Butler St., Cincinnati, O. 


Free Book and Samples 
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8626 Witte Bidg. 
8626 Empire Bidg. 


The One-Profit WITTE 
Log and Tree Saw 
m/s 








Low PRICE © 
‘/ EASY TERMS 





co OUTFITS — everythin you need for working in tim- 
ber. Saws 15 to 40 cords s day! Chang 


imply send name for NEW CATALOGUE, new 
FREE er Prices and offers. 3 Hours Shipping Service. 


e to tree saw in 3 minutes 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















What To Hunt and When 


Continued from page 24 | 




















Nov. 1—Dec. 31; yellowlegs, Sept. 16—Dec. 
$1: rail, other than coot and gallinule, Sept. 
I—Nov. 30 


Louisiana* 


Maine Deer, Oct. 16—Nov. 30 (Exception: 
In Androscoggin, Cumberland, Ken- 
nebec, Knox, Lincoln, Sagadahoc, Waldo 
and York counties, Nov. 1—Nov. 30); hare, 
rabbit, Oct. 1—Mar. 31 (Exception: In 
Androscoggin, Sagadahoc and York coun- 
ties, Oct. 1—Feb. 28); gray squirrel, Oct. 1 
Oct. 31 (squirrels protected in parks and 
in compact or built-up portions of cities and 
villages); ruffed grouse, partridge, woodcock 
Oct. 1—Nov. 30; pheasant in town of Po- 
land only, Nov. 1—Nov. 30; duck, goose, 
brant, Wilson snipe, coot, gallinule, Sept. 
16—Dec. 31 (Exception: Waterfowl, in 
sack Bay, Portland, above Grand Trunk 
Railway bridge, no open season); yellowlegs, 
rail, other than coot and gallinule, Sept. 
16 Nov. 30. 


Maryland Deer (male, having an antler 
six or more inches in length 
without points) in Allegany county and 
within game preserves enclosed with seven- 
foot fence in Washington county, Dec. 1— 
Dec. 45; rabbit, quail (partridge), ruffed 
grouse (pheasant), wild turkey, Nov. 10— 
Jan. 1 (Exception: Wild turkey in Garrett 
county, Nov. 10—Deec. 24); squirrel, Sept. 
1—Oct. 15 and Nov. 10—Jan. 1 (owner or 
tenant may shoot squirrels on own land 
Sept. 1—Jan. 1); woodcock, Nov. 10—Dec. 
31: dove, Sept. 1—Dee. 15: duck, goose, 
brant, Wilson snipe, coot, gallinule, Nov. 1 
Jan. 31 (local restrictions limit hunting to 
different days of the week in a number of 
places in Maryland); yellowlegs, Aug. 16— 
Nov. 30 (local restrictions); rail, other than 
coot and gallinule, Sept. 1—Nov. 1; reed- 
bird Sept. 1 —Oct. 31 


Massachusetts* 


Michigan Deer (male, with horns not less 

than three inches above the 
skull), bear, Nov. 15—Nov. 30; rabbit, hare, 
Oct. 25—Jan. 31 (Exception: Snowshoe or 
jackrabbit, Oct. 25—Feb. 15); squirrel (fox) 
Oct. 25—Oct. 30; ruffed grouse, partridge, 
prairie chicken, male Chinese or ring-necked 
pheasant, woodcock, Oct. 25—Oct. 31; 
duck, goose, brant, Wilson snipe, coot, 
gallinule, yellowlegs, Sept. 16—Dec. 31; 
rail, other than coot and gallinule, Se 
Nov. 30. 





Minnesota All hunting prohibited within 

three miles of the corporate 
limits of Duluth, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
Deer (season closed in odd, open in even, 
years), Nov. 20—Nov. 30; bear, varying 
hare or snowshoe rabbit, no closed season; 
squirrel (gray or fox), Oct. 15—Jan. 1 
(squirrels protected within corporate limits 
of any city or village, or within a quarter of 
a mile thereof); male ring-necked pheasant 
(season closed in odd, open in even years), 
Oct. 15—Nov. 1; prairie chicken or pin- 
nated grouse, white-breasted or sharp-tailed 
grouse (season closed in even, open in odd 
years), Sept. 16, 1927; dove, Sept. 16—Oct. 
l:w oodcock, Oct. 1—Nov. 30; duck (except 
wood-duck), goose, brant, coot, gallinule, 
Wilson snipe or jacksnipe, yellowlegs, Sept. 
16—Dec. 31; rail, other than coot and galli- 
nule, Sept. 16—Nov. 30. 





Mississippi* 


Missouri Wild turkey, Dec. 1—Dec. 31; 

squirrel, June 1—Dec. 31; quail 
(bob-white partridge), Nov. 10—Dec. 31; 
duck, goose, brant, Wilson snipe, coot, 
gallinule, yellowlegs, Sept. 16—Dec. 31; 
woodcock, Nov. 10—Nov. 30; rail, other 
than coot and gallinule, Sept. 15—Nov. 30. 


Montana* 


Nebraska Squirrel (gray, red, fox, timber), 


Sept. 16—Dec. 31; prairie chicken, grouse, 
Oct. 1—Nov. 1: duck, goose, brant, Wilson 
snipe or jacksnipe, yellowlegs, coot, gallinule, 
Sept. 16—Dec. 31; rail, other than coot and 
gallinule, Sept. 16—Nov. 30. 


Nevada Deer (male with branched horns), 
Oct. 16—Oct. 31; bear, Nov.:15 
Mar. 15; cottontail rabbit, meuntain hare, 
Nov. 1—Deec. 31; grouse, mountain quail, 
Sept. 24—Sept. 30; dove, Sept. 1—Dec. 15; 
duck, goose, brant, coot, gallinule, Wilson 
snipe or jacksnipe, yellowlegs, Sept. 16— 
Dec. 31 (ducks, goose and brant may be 
hunted only on Wednesday, Saturday and 
Sunday of each week during the open season, 
and in addition on Oct. 12 and 31, Nov. 11 
Thanksgiving and Christmas Days and 
Dec. 31); rail, other than coot and gallinule, 
Sept. 1—Nov. 30. County commissioners 
may fix open seasons on pheasants and 
valley quail and shorten open seasons on 
other game upon petition ef 50 or more 
resident electors of county; and may desig- 
nate open season of 15 days on buck deer 
between Sept. 15 and Nov. 15, instead of 
Oct. 16 to Oct. 31, or close season entirely. 
County commissioners also designate open 
season on sage hen and prairie chicken. 


Concluded in October 








*For open-season dates, write State Game Warden, 
or get a copy of game laws from Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. The Editor will 
advise about open seasons, too. Regulations take 
too much space to print. 


a Za 
Our 50-Gallon Cistern— 


I won’t say for certain that our soft-water 
cistern holds only 50 gallons—maybe it 
holds 60, maybe only 40. But it’s a small 
one, and it never goes dry. It cost less 
than the big 8 x 16-foot circular underground 
jug we used to have before we moved to 
this farm. 

I'll tell you the secret—it really isn’t a 
cistern, but a commercial water-eoftenet, 
When we built the new house, we put in a 
water system, with pump to force water 
to kitchen, and bathroom on second floor. 
The water is hard—too hard for laundry 
work, but fine for drinking. 

Instead of digging an outdoor cistern 
to be filled from the roof, we decided to 
hook a water-softener into the plumbing 
in the basement. You might mistake the 
softener for the hot-water tank, if you 
didn’t look closely, for it is small. The 
water from the well is forced through the 
softener tank to the kitchen, laundry tubs 
and bathtub (the toilet is not hooked up 
to the softener), and the water comes 
through as soft as you please. 

The 50-gallon cistern pleases the women 
folks immensely. I hardly have courage 
even to ask friend wife how’she would like 
to get along without it. No more tea-kettle 
scale, less soap for laundry, no more “‘rings”’ 
on the side of the bathtub after taking a 
bath—only domestic bliss, so far as it can be 
secured by having soft water. G. McK. 


cz 
‘Bulbs from Holland 


The total exports of Dutch bulbs to the 
United States declined from 10,431 tons in 
1925 to 8,038 tons in 1926. This decrease 
was caused chiefly by the restrictions placed 
upon the importation of narcissus bulbs into 
this country. The growers were able to de- 
velop other markets for their bulbs, but only 
at the expense of lowering prices. The ex- 
ports to Great Britain increased from 9,768 
tons in 1925 to 12,063 tons in 1926, while 
those to Germany rose from 4,461 to 4,488 
tons. The total exports to all countries 
similarly increased from 31,227 tons to 
33,141 tons, but the total price suffered a 
decline from 44,807,000 florins ($17,968,000) 
to 39,166,000 florins ($15,705,000). The 
general result was, however, not so unfavor- 
able as the trade had anticipated. 
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Economy as well as pride in the 
modern bathroom + Yhe Standard” 


Your pride of home, your satisfaction in modern 
convenience are fulfilled in the “Standard” Bath- 
room. In these fixtures that retain their smooth 
glistening whiteness, unmarred by the years, you 
also make sure of economy in the long run. 


For “Standard” not only gives you all of today’s 
beauty and today’s convenience in plumbing fix- 
tures; “Standard” materials and workmanship 
insure the utmost durability. You are invited to in- 
spect bath tubs, lavatoriesand toiletsin manystyles 
to learn more about recent splendid improvements 


— lavatories with dressing table convenience — 
toilets scientifically adapted to the hygiene of 
women and children — artistic fittings in non- 
tarnishing Chromard—and many other fixtures. 


See them at “Standard” Showrooms in prin- 
cipal cities. Or ask your plumber. Look for the 
trademark “Standard” permanently impressed in 
every fixture and fitting. 


Standard Sanitary T)fs. Co. 


PITTSBURGH 


“Ctandard’ 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 


BOOKLET WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILL BE MAILED ON REQUEST 
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Stabilizin g Farm ‘Prices 


Continued from page 13 














much more than it has done. 


HIS plan would not put 

the Government into the 
business of buying and selling 
farm products. It is in no 
sense a scheme of price-fix- 
ing. It would not interfere 
with the regular functions 
of co-operative marketing 
organizations. 











ACH stabilization corpo- 

ration should be a sepa- 
rate concern, representing one 
or several co-operative mar- 
keting associations, or other duly constituted organizations of 
producers. Its aim would be to prevent a bountiful harvest from 
depressing the price to a ruinously low level. 

Some people are ready to dismiss almost any credit plan by 
dubbing it “another scheme for putting the farmer deeper in debt,” 
and by asserting that “the farmer has had too much credit 
already.” 

There is a lot of talk of this kind, containing just enough truth 
to make the error of it dangerous. I am well aware that many 
farmers have had more credit than was good for them, and often 
the wrong kind of credit. No one conversant with the post-war 
boom, especially in the Middle West, needs to be convinced that 
“easy credit’ is dangerous. 

The suggested plan of handling surpluses of staple crops, how- 
ever, is not at all a question of “more credit to put the farmer 
deeper in debt,”’ but one of suitable credit to put him in a better 
position to handle his surplus. 

If a farmer can get his money out of his crop at harvest time to 
pay his bills at the store and his short-time, high-interest loans 
at the local bank, he is certainly better off than if he had to carry 
those debts several months. He loses when forced to sell his crop 
at a sacrifice on a glutted market. 





Photo Harris & Ewing 


William M. Jardine 


S already shown, crop surpluses are due to increased acreage 
as well as to exceptional yields per acre. . Variations in produc- 
tion from 1905 to 1925 due to changes in acreage ranged from 5 
per cent in spring wheat, and 15 per cent in corn, to 85 per cent 
in winter wheat. 

Surpluses due to acreage may to some extent be avoided by 
farmers themselves. The degree to which this is possible depends 
on the timely availability of reliable information on supply and 
demand factors, on the possibility of adjusting production in each 
locality, and on the willingness of farmers to alter their production 
practises. 

We have made a promising beginning in outlook studies, in 
assembling data at home and abroad on supply and demand 
affecting the farmer. Our statisticians have made important 
progress in interpreting this information. This branch of our 
work needs to be strengthened by more adequate support. 

Every farmer must be a forecaster. He must act on his opinion 
of the future when he decides to plant more of one crop and less 
of another, or to keep more of this or of that class of livestock. 
He does the same when he borrows money to expand his opera- 
tions and when he buys more land, thinking that it will rise in 
value, or enable him to make more money by farming on a larger 
scale. 

Large business concerns have gone a long way in providing 
themselves with statistical bases for their forecasting. But funda- 
mental differences between agriculture and industry make it 
impossible for the individual farmer to do this for himself. 

It is a proper function of government to provide the facts with 
the proper interpretation, made available to all, to serve as a 
guide for the future. When the Government has done its legiti- 
mate part in this, there will still be plenty of room left for the 
farmer’s independent judgment. 


OMMODITY co-operative associations have a definite func- 
tion to perform, not only in merchandising farm products, 
but also in adjusting production to demand. I believe that ample 


authority for this is provided in Section 5 of the Act creating the 
Division of Co-Operative Marketing. Each association should 
be instrumental in acquainting its members with the statistical 
position of its commodity, and in pointing out possible adjust- 
ment in production to meet new market conditions. 

Whenever there is a prospect of an exceptionally large carry- 
over from the surplus of the preceding crop, the stabilization 
corporation and its member associations should be able to advise 
the growers to take that carry-over into account in every prac- 
ticable way in planting next year’s crop. 

I am convinced that the response would be sufficient to make 
the effort increasingly worth while, if such a plan of adjusting pro- 
duction were advanced with moderation and administered with 
care, 

I have not the slightest fear that such activity on the part of 
co-operatives would be detrimental to the public interest. On 
the contrary, I believe that it would be beneficial to the public 
to reduce price fluctuations of farm commodities, by minimizing 
the likelihood of recurring surpluses and shortages in the market. 

Large-scale organization for orderly marketing and for adjust- 
ing production to demand is essential to that economic stability 
of agriculture which we all hope to attain. To deny the farmer 
such opportunities for organized self-help as I have just indicated 
would be to deny him that opportunity of collective bargaining 
which is enjoyed in one form or another by other groups. 

Fundamentally, he is at present weaker than they in collective 
bargaining. Even at best it is difficult for him to alter his pro- 
duction, because of limited adaptability of land and equipment; 
and farming is done in small units scattered over a wide area. 

These conditions have made unity of action difficult. But I 
am convinced that such action is urgently needed if we are to de- 
velop and maintain that standard of rural life which we have set 
as our object. The commodity affords a common basis for effec- 
tive organization of farmers on a large scale for mutual self-help 
in their business. Here, I believe, is the opportunity to do in 
agriculture what has been achieved toa greater degree by or- 
ganized labor and industry. 


HIS is no idle dream. Note the achievements of the Canadian 

wheat pools, and of the California fruit-growers. There are 
many other examples of strong co-operatives. The Land O’ 
Lakes Creameries of Minnesota include more than 450 local 
creameries; dairymen in Maryland and elsewhere have organized; 
the cranberry-growers are doing business on a large scale. Asso- 
ciations handling cotton, tobacco and wheat are also important 
examples of co-operative action. These and more than 650,000 
other co-operatives, large and small, are evidence of the growing 
ability of farmers to work together along business lines. 

Farmers’ co-operation in the United States has advanced rapidly 
in the past decade. The number of co-operative business organi- 
zations doubled from 1915 to 1925; their membership increased 
more than fourfold; and their business transactions increased 
from $636,000,000 to $2,400,000,000. 

It is encouraging to note this increase in numbers of co-opera- 
tives, in total membership and volume of business, and in the 
size of individual concerns. This growth represents not only 
more purchases and sales, but also a highly significant advance 
of the spirit of co-operation. 

But we must go beyond our small organizations and build large 
federations, strong organizations including the small ones. 

As I have repeatedly said, effective co-operation must be built 
from the bottom up, not from the top down. We can not lay out 
on paper an elaborate scheme for co-operative marketing, have 
some government official “press the button at Washington,” and 
then find wonders accomplished for agriculture. It can not be 
done that way. 

Farmers themselves must: be willing to act together; leaders 
of local organizations must be able to work together in large 
federations for a common purpose. Then the Government can do 
a great deal to help farmers. 


( vrs of producers and sections of the country are bound 
together in an increasingly complex relationship, which de- 
mands some form of control over-economic forces. What shall 
be the nature of this control? Shall it [Continued on page 69 
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THAT doesn’t mean I smoke it be- 
cause the rest of the fellows do. I’ve 
got ideas of my own. If you pinned 
me down to reasons, I’d say I smoke 
Prince Albert because I like it! That’s 
reason enough for me. But if you 
want details, I'll give them to you. 
First of all, P. A. is delightfully 
fragrant. When you open the tidy 
red tin and that aroma bursts upon 
the air, you can hardly wait to taste 
such tobacco in your pipe. The smoke 
itself makes good on the advance 
notices broadcast by the fragrance. 
Cool as an alarm-clock doing its 





—no other 


© 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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stuff. Sweet as the recollection that 
you have the day off. Mild as the 
congratulations of the defeated can- 
didate. So mild, in fact, that it never 
bites the tongue or parches the 
throat. Yet with plenty of rich, sat- 
isfying tobacco-body. 

I don’t know what brand you’re 
smoking now, but I do know what 
you'll be smoking “from now on” 
when you try this cool, long-burning 
tobacco I’ve been telling you about. 
If you want to get the most out of 
your pipe, pack it with P. A. That’s 


my advice. 


like 


tobacco is 


¢ My crowd 
all smoke P. A. 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy 
red tins, pound and half-pound 
tin humidors, and pound crystal- 
glass humidors with sponge- 
moistener top. And always with 
every bit of bite and parch re- 
moved by the Prince Albert 


process. 





RINGE ALBERT 


it! 
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e Another Hog-(holera Outbreak? 


. 


lation is essential, hog-cholera is a 
/ perennial problem. Other swine 
“ _/ diseases also plague the farmer, 

but hog-cholera, no doubt, is the most con- 

spicuous source of losses of hogs after weaning, and fre- 
quently even before this time. These losses vary from year to 























Po “\HEREVER a dense swine popu- ‘By DR. L. VAN ES the disease may be, the few cases which do occur 


furnish enough sources of infection to constitute a 


Nebraska Experiment Station definite hazard to a swine population. 


When this risk is most to be feared can not be 
foretold, but the widespread prevalence of 
hog-cholera during the latter part of 1926 
should not be disregarded. A glance at the 
graph leads one to fear that a hog-cholera 
wave may be now due, and that at least this 
possibility should not be overlooked. 

That the application of protective vaccina- 
ticn hes apperently not interfered with this 
weve-like behavior of the disease is not sur- 
prising when considerstion is given to the 
fect that even in areas where immunization 
is most commonly practised, probably not 
more then cne hcg in four is subjected to 
protective treatment. Thus, with ebout 75 
per cent, more or less, of the total swine 
population absolutely unprotected, there is 











Veterinarian and county agent vaccinating pigs for cholera on 
Nebraska farm. With movable hog-houses (right) it is easy to sepa- 
rate healthy and diseased hogs in time of cholera outbreak 


year, and one never knows when and where they may become 
disastrous to herds not previously protected by immunization. 

Vaccination by the use of antiserum is the only means now 
known, by which the annually recurring hazard can be removed 
in a signally efficient manner. It is the only method which offers 
a substantial promise to oppose effectively the natural behavior 
of the disease. 

“Will there be another outbreak this fall?’ is a question I am 
asked. That is hard to answer. There is no lack of evidence 
which shows that many diseases dicplay a certain periodicity in 
their occurrence. We mczy speak of disease waves which are apt 
to vary in length as well as in height. In some diseases, this 
length of wave is so great as to be perceptible only when vital 
statistics covering very long periods are analyzed, while in others 
the wave rises and-declines within a relatively few years, so that 
the phenomenon czn readily be recognized. 

Hog-cholera is a conspicuous example of the latter type of 
disease. In the course of a succession of years, hog-cholera becomes 
ascendent, reaches its maximum prevalence and then subsides to 
its previous low level.- Furthermore, it presents a seasonal or 
secondary wave, characterized by a growing prevalence during 
the summer, a maximum one in autumn and a subsequent decline 
during the months of winter and 
spring. 

The: accompanying graph of 
hog-cholera losses for more than 
40 years shows this wave-like 
behavior in a striking manner, 
but it also shows the very impor- 
tant fact that at no time has the 
zero point been reached. This 
means that the disease is always 
present and must always be 
reckoned with. 

In a large section of the coun- 
try, the hog-cholera season is 
really never at an end, and no 
matter how low the incidence of Abort time for another peak 

















constantly available a supply of susceptible hogs to keep the dis- 
ease going in a natural way. Or, stated in another way, the 
unvaccinated swine constitute a definite and most formidable 
obstacle to the final conquest of hog-cholera, and such swine were, 
to a large extent, responsible for the heavy losses, here and there 
sustained, during 1926. 

When the hog-cholera incidence is low, there is always an 
indication on the part of many farmers to neglect vaccination. 
However natural this tendency 
may be, it may become dis- 
astrous in two ways. In the 
first place, a large number of 
swine may be lost; and in the 
second place, it becomes respon- 
sible for depleted serum stocks 
at a time when serum is most 
urgently needed. 

A reduced demand for serum 
causes manufacture to be slowed 
down or to be suspended alto- 
gether, because of the alleged 
perishable character of the prod- 
uct. It can not be made on 
ehort ord r [(Corf'rciedon nave 17 
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MODERN smokers have in Camel such 
tobaccos and blending as were never of- 
fered in cigarettes before, regardless of 
price. Camels may be had everywhere— 
because they please the taste of smokers 
everywhere. Money cannot buy choicer 
tobaccos than you get in this famous ciga- 
rette, and the blend is so mellow and 
smooth that there is never a tired taste, no 
matter how many you may choose to light. 

The producers of Camel, the country’s 
largest tobacco organization, concentrate 





On the heights of contentment .. . 


all their purchasing and manufacturing 
resources in this one brand of cigarettes. 
Into it goes their undivided pride and skill 
to produce such a smoke as the world has 
never known before. 

The result of Camel’s quality is its lead- 
ership among cigarettes. Modern smokers, 
won by its choice tobaccos, by its ever- 
dependable taste and fragrance, have 
awarded it first place. You're invited to 
modern smoking enjoyment. 

“Have a Camel!” 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON - SALEM, N. C. 




































Sturdy forms for sidewalk construc- 
tion can be made with 2x4 lumber. 
Note the division between each block. 





WHATEVER YOU BUILD— 


LEHIGH 


Leveling concrete with a bo 


sprinkle with water 
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ard, known as a screed. The 


surface is then finished with a wood float, which provides 
a gritty, non-skid surface. The walk should be cured for 
a week. As soon as concrete sets, cover with straw and 
































Alternate blocks are poured, using a 
1:214:4 concrete mixture. Division 
forms then removed, edges of finished 
blocks greased, and the remaining 
blocks poured. 


tudy these helpful Structographs 


Start this month to improve the ap- 
pearance, value, and productivity of 
your farm by building of concrete. 
Concrete construction will provide 
better quarters for your stock, im- 
prove sanitary conditions, reduce fire 
hazards, and end for all time the need 
for repairs; and withal, the cost is 
moderate. 


But before you start actual con- 
struction, by all means read the new 
Lehigh Farm Book of Structographs. 
Farmers now using this book tell us 
it is the ideal guide for all kinds of 
concrete work. It is unlike any pre- 
vious book on this subject. 


The idea back of the book is that 
pictures can tell a story much plainer 
than words. So, instead of lengthy 
descriptions 280 pictures are shown 
with brief, non-technical explana- 
tions. The important steps in each of 

























Before you begin 


your 


fall construction 


18 building jobs are illustrated from 
start to finish. 

Start at the top of the list of these 
improvements shown at the right 
and see how many of them you can 
profitably make to your farm this 
fall. Then send us the coupon for a 
free copy of this unusual book. 

Just as this book of Structographs 
will make your construction work 
easier, so Lehigh Cement will insure 
more satisfactory results. Engineers 
and contractors know Lehigh Ce- 
ment to be uniformly high in quality 
—‘‘Lehigh’’ means dependability. 
Buy from the dealer who displays the 
Blue-and-White “‘Lehigh Cement’ 
Sign. Known from coast to coast. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company 
New York, N. Y.; Chicago, Ill., Allentown, 
-a.; Birmingham, Ala.; Spokane, Wash. Other 
offices in principal cities throughout the United 
States, 


“LEHIGH” MEANS DEPENDABILITY 


2) 29.28 2 





21 MILLS FROM COAST TO COAST 











Use water sparingly in mixing con- 
crete. Within reasonable limits, the 
less water used, the better the concrete. 








Concrete walks save poy! hours of 
labor for the women on the farm. They 
— a smooth, even, non-slip sur- 
ace. 


















































FREE! 


TRUCTOGRAPHS on the 
following subjects are in- 
cluded in this new book: 





Foundations and walls 

Dairy barn floors 

Hog houses’ Storage cellars 

Concrete walks and steps and 
cellar entrances 

Fence posts Manure pits 

Septic tanks Water troughs 





| 
| ‘Lehigh Portland Cement Company 
Box 15-I, Allentown, Pa. 

Please send me without cost or ob- 
ligation a copy of ‘‘ The Lehigh Farm 
Book of Structographs.” 
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Ventilation of ‘Dairy-‘Barns 


‘By R. H. MACDONALD 























OU can’t discuss dairy-barn ventilation without 

dragging in the subject of insulation, so closely 

knit together are the two. The reason they are 

“‘one.and inseparable” is briefly this: The difference 

in temperature between the inside and outside of 

the barn is what makes the natural draft for ventilation. This 

difference in temperature is caused entirely by the heat thrown 

off by animals inside the barn. This heat rises through outtake 
flues, and cold air is drawn in through intake flues. 

There you have barn ventilation in a few words—but there 

is something more to be said 


for the zone in which it is located, is the outtake or foul-air flue 
(see Fig. 5, page 59, which shows a cross-section gambrel-roof 
barn). The outtake flues take the foul air from just above the 
floor, following the line of the building to the ventilating cupola 
on the roof. The foul-air flues are made of galvanized steel. The 
foul-air flues are for use in Zones 1, 2 and 3. In Zone 4 the out- 
take flue can be started at the ceiling instead of slightly above the 
floor. The ceiling outtake flue, if used in Zones 1, 2 and 3, makes 
the barn cold, but is of no disadvantage in Zone 4 because the 
extra loss of heat will not harm the system. The ceiling outtake 

, flues are naturally cheaper, 





much less material being 





of insulation. Some sections 


have colder weather than N 


others, so it is necessary to 
provide more insulation to 


used, and therefore it is well 
to use them in Zone 4. 


The Higher the Barn, 





Sm [ae 


“ 





keep the animal heat from & 5 a 
escaping through the walls, Sie - Mane a me Smaller the Flues 
instead of through the out- ee of —--.5. The outtake flues should have 
take flues. A ee = capacity enough to carry 
The map in Fig. I shows Poss -ek S a off all the used air from every 
the relative temperature = : 4----L_2 Ont cow—a cow will breathe 
zones of the United States. x (¥en Sy poe hee approximately 3,500 cubic 
From this map, and the fas. *. ST mo feet of air an hour. There- 
sketches in Figs. 2, 3 and 4, me tay nok ger fore, the outtake system 





should have the total capacity 











you can determine the r 
amount of insulation needed ' of 3,500 cubic feet per hour 
for a good ventilating system. Sar multiplied by the number of 


In Zone 4, any of the walls 
used in the other three zones 
will be satisfactory. The 
sketches are really self-ex- 











cows the barn will stable. 
The system should be fig- 

ured witHout considering any 

help from the wind, so that 














on a still day the air will be 





planatory; they show the 
minimum comparative in- 
sulation values of the different building materials used for walls 
in the different zones. 

Cows breathe off a large amount of moisture, and if the barn 
is properly insulated this moisture can be kept in a portable state; 
if poorly insulated, the moisture will condense on the cold ceiling 
and walls and will result in the barn’s being damp and unhealthy. 


Ventilator Keeps “Down Veterinary Bills 


Cows in a well-built and well-ventilated barn need less feed to 
make the same amount of milk. But a well-built barn (according 
to the zone in which it is located) without ventilation means a 
damp, close barn, an ideal place for the spread of tuberculosis 
whenever the germs are present. In a well-built barn, a good 
ventilation system will furnish the proper 
amount of fresh air, remove foul air and mois- 
ture, without causing drafts, and also control 
the temperature of the barn.+ 


The first thing in a good ventilation system, $ insu a0 EU 


assuming that the barn is properly constructed 


Studdiag 



























CEILING 





changed often enough to keep 
pure air in the barn at all times. The only factor that decreases 
the diameter of the flues is the height of the building. The higher 
the building the more the flues will draw, and the smaller they 
can be made. This is easily illustrated by the ordinary chimney 
or stack used on factories, which towers above the surrounding 
buildings so as to get the draft. 

Foul-air flues have been found to ‘be greatly superior from 
many angles, if made of galvanized steel instead of wood, due to 
the leakage of air in the wood flues, and their tendency to rot in 
a very short time. There is no question of the insulating value 
of wood, but due to the above objections it is found to be a 
great deal better to use steel and insulate it. Flues must have 
more insulation in Zone 1 than would be necessary in Zone 4, 
for the same reason that the 
barns must be insulated differ- 
ently according to the tempera- 
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ture in each zone. A good safe 
rule is that [Continued on page 59 
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CEILING D. M Flooring IM Fig. 3 = : SSS SSS SES 
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The Best DeLaval | 
Ever Made 


There are already thousands of these 
new 1927 Seriesin use and owners every- 
where say they are the best De Laval 
Separators ever made—and that means 
the best of all. 





New Features 
1 Turnable Supply Can. A handy 
® feature —saves time, lifting and 
stooping. 
2 Easier . These new 
© De Lavals are easier to start and 
turn than any others. 
% Window. This new feature 
© enables you to see how your separa- 
tor is being a and shows you the 
a of the oil 
4, = ting Bowl. Self-balancing, 
® runs a and without vibration, 
delivers a smoother, richer cream, and 
re less power. 
ade allowances made on old separa- 
tors. See your De Laval Agent or write 
aearest office below. 


The De Laval eennnnen So. | 





New York San Francisco 
165 Broadway oro Sense Blvd. 61 Beale St. 











Box 3-T, 1929 W. 43rd St., passat in. 





SAVE “7#=- HORSE 


enables lame horse to work under treatment. Easy 
to use. Keep it handy, and you can work every day! 
Money-back guarantee covers spavin, thoropin, 
splint, curb, shoulder, hip, tendon or foot troubles. 
Big FREE Horse book, illustrated, clearly tells 


what's wrong and what to ‘do. Book, sample guaran- 
tee and “‘vet’”’ advice FREE! Write today! ! 


TROY CHEMICAL Co. 


321 State Street Binghamton, N. Y. 


Druggists sell and quarantee** Saye-the-horse,”’or we mail 
at direct. It’s CHEAPEST, helps Morses most and quickest. 








R TO PAY o> 
tial ¢ 


American cream | 
SEPARATOR; 


ree catalog. Tells about this world fa- 
mous Separator. Liberal trial offerattrac- 
tive —_- Prices low as $24.98. Monthly 
payments low as $2.20. Write today. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 3-T, Bainbridge, N. Y., or 











> NEWTON'S 


Heaves Quate, Condition- 
ee er, Worms, Most for cost. 
. Two cans satisfactory fot 
Heaves or money back. $1.25 
per can. Dealers or by mail. 
The Newton Remedy Co. 

Toledo, Ohie. 








= Se . fits, Fe ey — prof No kin. Pedigreed. Pro- 
lific. Large kind. Booklet free. Prices reasonable. Start 
the boy or pe right with some registered stock. 


BOARS. Bred 





| gee 


vt Sas 


7, \ L... 


W okt Pig Mama 
for Ton Litter 


LITTER of nine pigs entered in the 
ton-litter race in Northampton 




















county, Pa., was orphaned when 36 hours 
old. Did their owner, C. D. Workheiser, 
despair? Not he. Instead, he built the 
wooden sow shown, and put into it nine 
bottles of ery with nipples on, pointing 
down at 45° angle. 

The cow’s milk was diluted with an 
equal amount of 
water (previously 
boiled). Into eac 


three-ounce bottle he 
put two ounces of the 
diluted milk, two tea- 
spoonfuls of lime- 
water and two of 
sugar. By the time 
the orphans were 
four weeks old, 
they completely 
ignored their fos- 
ter mother and 
took meals from 
a trough. Not a 
runt in the bunch, 
either. 





Endless-Chain ‘Pig Club 


Enclosed find a card of some agents that 
are working in this section now. Their 
scheme is to sell the farmers purebred 
Chester White sows for $95 and they 
contract to buy back all the gilts coming 
up to their standard, when the gilts weigh 
150 pounds, for $35 each. They con- 
tract for the gilts from the first two 
litters. Probably they will take the gilts 
as long as they find suckers. 

Quite a few farmers are buying now. 
I was talking with one of their ‘‘breeders,” 
as they call the men who buy, and last 
year by the time he paid for registerin 
the pigs (which the farmer has to do) 
and inoculating them for cholera, he could 
have gotten more for the pigs at the stock- 
yard. He only got $25 for his gilts but 
he paid $85 each for the sows. 

I told the agents I had no faith in their 
scheme and, of course, they were very 
much insulted. The men said they would 
call again in about a month. 

Idaho. Emil S. Boller. 


[The old endless-chain pig-club scheme. 
Better let it alone.—Editor.} 








HUSK AND SHRED IN ONE DAY 


500%700 BUSHELS 


— or equal power. Doitin spese 
time. Real money in custom work. Shred 

ding of all stalks recommended by U's s. 
t to destroy the Corn Borer. 
Cons on eee 

Operate it yourself—with your own corn, on 

your premises and at our risk. Liberal trial 

and money-back guarantee. § sizes, 6 to 20 

H.P. Wine for comies and prices; alsouseful 

souvenir free! State H.P. of your engine. 


ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER COMPANY 
oe of the Corn Husker’’ 
x - 








OWI A 
postcard will do! Learn how you can 
master the most vicious and ferocious 


tise 
Book is i 4 faily eae of in- 


absolutely free 


eae 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


a 
BEERY SCHOOL © 








REDUCE PUFFED ANKLES 





Absorbine reduces strained, puffy 
ankles, lymphangitis, poll evil, fistula, 
boils, swellings. Stops lameness and 
allays pain. Heals sores, cuts, bruises, 
boot chafes. Does not blister or re- 
move hair. Horse can be worked while 
treated. At druggists, or $2.50 post- 
paid, Describe your case for special 
instructions, Horse book 5-S free, 
Grateful user writes: ‘‘Have tried every- 
thing. After 3 applications of A ine, 
found swelling gone. Thank you for the 


a results Seater g vie recom- 
bsorbine to my nei 


ABSORBINE a 


own os 
ONE YE AR 






















pay. 
ONLY $3. 
No interest—No ex 


guaranteed a ifetime ‘aeainst 
and work. 


30 Days’ Trial en Nearly roe py 
Easiest to cl an 
rite for Free cP ‘Folder today (22) 


ALBAUGH-DOVER MFG. | 
2102 Marshall Bivd. 








From 
Sheep’ s Woot cot Works Like | Like Magic 

The base of Corona is extracted from the W 

the Sheep. An amazing ointment for Burns a 

Cuts, Sore Teats and Caked Udder of Cows, or any 

flesh wound on man or beast, also for Eczema. 
FREE S. . If you are net a user of Corona 

one for free sample and our 24-page booklet of 


fedex s and at our expense. 
Sold b liable Srapeiets and Harness dealers. 


R MOTTO—* First—Then Profit.” 
THE CORONA MFG. CO., 41 Corona Bidg., Kenton, Ohio 





























Does the work of 4 men or 1 horse. Heavy 
cultivating or tant < « slow. 4H.P., 
4 cycle air coole —- proof. 
Operation eas simple. 
Beit Pully year a Write us. 
PIONEER MFG. CO. 
724-74th Ave. West Allis, Wis. 


Power Cultivator 





FRED RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS. 
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Another Hog-Cholera 
Outbreak? 


| Continued from page 36 

















and as hog-cholera may spread much 
more rapidly than serum can be produced, 
a disastrous situation can readily come 
about. This actually happened in 1926, 
when an unusually large number of un- 
vaccinated swine and low serum reserves 
combined to give the disease a free rein. 

With last year’s experience fresh in the 
mind of swine-growers, vaccination is 
again more generally practised this year; 
and so far as the information of the writer 
goes, serum manufacture is keeping up 
with the demand.. Whether serum stocks 
are accumulating for later emergencies 
and whether enough vaccination is being 
done to ward off a rising wave of hog- 
cholera during 1927, can not be stated wit 
any degree of certainty. 

In the writer’s opinion, the greater part 
of this year’s pig crop has not yet been 
vaccinated, ond adequate and conspicuous 
serum resérves are not accumulated at 
this time. There is no warrant, then, for 
delaying vaccination. Vaccination now 
means hogs saved and larger serum 
stocks for use later in the fall. Without 
the vaccination of an ever-increasing num- 
ber of swine, hog-cholera waves will con- 
tinue to swamp farmer profits. It may be 
a costly nuisance to some, but the fact 
remains that without it swine production 
in a large section of the country becomes 
a precarious business. It is an excellent 
insurance, and if it is done when pigs are 
small the costs are relatively low. 


Cc -Z > 
Paper Bottles for Milk 





i 





Paper milk-bottles—quart, pint and half- 
pint sizes—are shown. These bottles are 
used only once, but at that they are prob- 
ably as cheap as glass bottles if the break- 
age is very high. A glass bottle lasts only 
seven trips, the drivers of milk-wagons in 
the city say. 


cz 
Horse-Raising Falling Off 


One thing is certain, the production of 
horses is falling off. The average age of 
work animals in use on farms is getting 
higher. There will be a falling off in 
number of work animals on farms in the 
next five years, unless the veterinarians 
can by some miraculous power extend the 
life of the animals now in use. In view of 
these facts, the man who expects to keep 
on using horses for farm power had best 
raise colts for his own needs. If he de- 
pends oh some one else to do this, the 
price he has to pay for good animals may 
cause him to abandon the horse idea and 
use mechanical power. 





Plan now your 
MILK PROFITS 


for Winter 


Look over your prospects for improving milk profits 
this winter. You know, by now, what roughage you will 
have—see, below, how there is a Quaker Dairy Ration 
to meet any situation, each of these feeds being exactly 
the protein concentrate that fits its indicated purpose. 
See the Quaker Dealer—arrange now for your winter sup- 
ply so that you can avoid losses due to changing feeds. 


Select the feed that fits your farm, your herd 


Quaker Boss Dairy Ration is the ideal grain 

24% ration for cows receiving timothy hay, 
grass hays, straws, corn stover or other 
poor grades of hay. 





Quaker Big Q Dairy Ration exactly meets the 

20% need of those herds receiving poor alfalfa 
hay, fair clover hay, or real choice mixed 
clover and grass hay. 


Quaker Dairy Ration has no superior when cows 
16% are receiving choice clover hay, good alfalfa 
hay, or an excellent grade of fine mixed 
grass-and-clover hay; it is a good ration 
for dry stock and for young growing stock. 


Quaker Sugared Schumacher Feed has a 
real place when the herd is receiving liberal 
quantities of choice alfalfa hay. It com- - 
bines beautifully with any Quaker high 
protein feed. It is an ideal ration for all 
stock—dry stock, young growing animals, 
horses, sheep, swine, steers. R 


All Quaker Dairy Feeds contain molasses 
in dried form and are rich in the minerals 
cows must have to make milk. 


Send for the FREE book—‘‘The Dairy Herd’’—It tells 
you just how to meet the feed requirements of your farm, 
your herd. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
Manufacturers of 







Que Quaker Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep Green Cross Pig-N-Hog 
Poultry Feeds Horse Feed Meal 


(BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS) 
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When it’s 
hot and dusty— 
your throat parched 
and dry—there’s nothing 
so good as‘ Wrigley’ 





After every meal and after smoking, too! 
H70 




















































































































RUNNING WATER WITHOUT WORK 


With a good Well and a good Windmill you can have all the water 
you want without work, worry or expense. Water from a well 

. costs you nothing. The cost of an Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is moderate. The expense for maintenance 
is so smal] that it need never be given a thought. 
An Aermotor runs in the lightest breeze. It will also 
work safely and steadily in the heavy winds. 


The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is completely 
self-oiling. The double gears run in oil in a 
tightly enclosed gear case which holds a year’s 

supply of oil. When the mill is running the oil 
circulates through every bearing. Every moving part 
is constantly and completely oiled. Friction and wear 
are practically eliminated. 


Auto-Oiled Aermotors have behind them a long record of successful 








operation. Their merits are known the world over. For further 
information write 

CHICAGO AERMOTOR CO. DALLAS 
KANSAS CITY DES MOINES MINNEAPOLIS 


OAKLAND 








FACTORY PRICE 
SAMPLE $1.18 
3 for $3.00 Postpaid 


Send for our 10 
PifSy free list and 
Se TO USE A 








A GENUINE $2.00 KNIFE FOR $1.18 POSTPAID 
Handy shaped Blade makes this knife best for mechanics, sporte- 
men and farmers; light but strong; reshar ened easily 
handle. German silver pi blades file test HAND FORGES 
FROM RAZOR STE L AND WARRANT TED. 














oa v" GROSH CO. 
638 A St., Toledo, Ohio 





Established 1877 




















For the Stockman’s 


Notebook , 



























ERMANY has ordered a horse dyna- 

mometer with which to conduct 
pulling contests, the same as they are 
being conducted at state fairs in this 
country. The order came from Reichsver- 
band der Kaltblutzuechter, which is the 
“Horse Association” of Germany. Can- 
ada has a dynamometer, and the following 
countries are considering purchasing: 
Scotland, England, Belgium, France, 
Australia, New Zealand. 


*““Come Hither’”’ 
Hog-Ringer 


I use this simple de- 
vice for ringing hogs. 
No matter what size 
or how many, you can do the work alone, 
without calling on your neighbor, or get- 
ting all mussed up. It is not necessary to 


wood staff 










copper wire best 





screw eyes 


enter the 
pen, except 

in rare cases. 
Simply take the 
“come hither” in 
one hand, with fore- 
finger hooked i in loop, 
and the ring-pliers in 
the other hand. Slip 
the snare over the hog’s 
snout, tighten the loop with 
forefinger, give a little twist, 
and the rest is merely a matter 
of clinching the ring. The hog will wait 
for you. A heavy copper wire is the best 
' for making the snare. If the animal is a 
bit shy, stick an apple or carrot on a nail 
driven in the wood, an inch above the 
snare. F.G. 


Forty Head on Fifteen acres of alfalfa 
Fifteen Acres on Joe Raudabaugh’s 
farm, Tama _ county, 
Iowa, produced enough hay for 40 head 
of dairy cattle last year. Besides, Joe sold 
20 tons of alfalfa at $20 a ton. The crop 
averaged four and one-half tons per acre. 
Before seeding alfalfa, Joe used two tons 
of limestone per acre, and inoculated the 
seed. Joe also has 20 acres of sweet clover 
for pasture. 


Sheep Profits A flock of sheep that 
$300 a Year never exceeded 50 head 
and never fell below 36 
made a profit of $1,821.72 in six years for 
C. W. Reed, Weakley county, Tenn. “The 
ewe’s fleece pays for her keep and the 
lamb is clear profit,’ sheep-raisers say. 


Bloodless Method of Here is our way of 
Ringing a Bull putting a ring in a 

bull's nose: Sharp- 
en a half-inch stick to a pencil point. 
Select the spot for the ring, place the 
first two fingers of the left hand with one 
finger on each side of the spot, then 
insert the sharp-pointed stick. Do not 
push stick straight through the nose, but 
turn back and forth. This motion pushes 
the blood passages aside and they are not 
severed as when a knife is used. Insert 
the ring and use a screw-driver tg tighten 
screw. With this method you can ring a 
bull with no loss of blood and the nose 
will heal sooner than when a knife or punch 
is used. Ped. 
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| Will Land Prices 
Go Up? 


Continued from page 9 

















true that there is little more irrigable 
land which can be put into production at 
existing prices for farm products. 

We have from 70,000,000 to 80,000,000 
acres of swamp land and other wet lands 
which can probably be reclaimed—but 
only after farm-goods prices are high 
enough to give a return on the invest- 
ment of reclamation. 

The other possibility of extending our 
acreage of tillable land is through dry- 
farming. There is more promise here 
of expanding the supply of productive 
land. 

It seems probable that machine agricul- 
ture is going to make available quite an 
increased area of dry-farming lands suit- 
able to the growth of wheat, barley, Kafir 
and other hardy crops. 


What Can Science Do? 


Science is an uncertain factor in the 
situation. But we can be sure that what- 
ever science accomplishes will be in the 
direction of “making two blades of grass 
grow where one’ grew before.’ If science 
should double production per acre, the 
effect on farm land prices would be the 
same as if the land acreage should be 
doubled. 

In the case of our staple farm products, 
however, the progress has been slow. The 
average yield of corn since 1865 has been 
around 25 bushels. In 1924 the average 
was 23.2 bushels. The average yield of 
wheat has shown a slow increase from 
12.3 bushels in 1865 to 16.1 in 1924. Oat 
yield has slowly increased from a little 
less than 30 bushels to slightly in excess 
of that yield 

On the whole, it seems doubtful that 
science will greatly multiply the yielding 
power of an average acre of land, and 
thereby catise declining land prices. 


The Thing in a Nutshell 


What is the conclusion? Population in- 
crease of the slow but steady kind seems 
to be assured; our wealth is likely to de- 
velop steadily although somewhat slowly; 
the foreign demand will in all probability 
be weak for a decade or more; and the 
use of substitutes for temperate-climate 
products of certain kinds shows a ten- 
dency to increase. The demand forces 
would seem to justify a forecast of stead- 
ily, although not very rapidly, increasing 
demand for most farm products. 

On the other hand, we are not likely 
to have a very great addition to the supply 
of tillable land. If the tillable area should 
increase little, we could only get a greatly 
increased supply of goods by more inten- 
sive agriculture or through science in- 
creasing the yield of plants. The former 
would enhance land value; the latter 
seems to promise only slow increases in 
the yields of staple products. 

It must be remembered in this con- 
nection that decreasing fertility of land 
tends to counteract the influence of 
science to some degree. Everything con- 
sidered, it seems that the demand forces 
which would tend to force up farm- 
product prices, and through these prices 
the price of land itself, have the edge over 
the supply force which would tend to 
depress lend prices. 

If this analysis is correct, we should 
expect a slow upward trend in land prices 
for the next two or three decades. But we 
must remember that such things as war 
or unusual scientific discoveries or proc- 
esses would change the whole situation. 
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Three Go-Getting INTERNATIONALS 


owned by Range & Frank, of Atlantic, lowa. Left to right,a 3-ton, a 2-tons 
and a Speed Truck, 1%-ton, all loaded with stock and ready to set out. 
These boys have been very successful, hauling livestock 65 miles to South 
Omaha. The trucks haul a good many loads per week, reducing the road 


time 10 to 18 hours and effecting big savings in shrinkage. 





International 


Trucks 


for year-round work on the Farm 


uN INTERNATIONAL is the natural choice. International 
Harvester has been building better and better motor 
trucks for industrial and farm use for over 23 years, and 
its history of heavy“duty machine development goes 
back nearly a century. International Trucks today are 
an unbeatable product, declared so by a great army of 
owners. The conservative farmer places his faith in this 
good reputation, based on such experience. 

International offers the farmer a truck to be proud of, in the 
size to fit his hauling. Sizes run from the %4-ton “Special Delivery” 


and the 4 and 6cylinder Speed Trucks for 114,142 and 2-ton loads, 
up to the 5-ton Heavy-Duty unit. They are-on display and sold 


through the 136 International Branches, 
the widespread Company-owned serv- 
ice organization which International 
Harvester maintains over this country. 
It is good to know that good,service 
will always be available during the 
years your truck will be on the job. 


Fall, winter, spring and summer, do 
your hauling four times as fast—let 
a good-looking International save your 
time for profitable work. We will 
mail you an International Truck folder 
on request. 








Plenty of Work for an 
International Truck 


A load is just so many pounds, 
or tons, to an International, 
whether it be milk or cream, 
livestock, sacked or bulk grain, 
baled or loose hay, shelled or 
ear corn, fruit, vegetables, 
butter and eggs, chickens, coal, 
lumber and general buildin 

materials, feed, or any other o 

the many products that need 
hauling to and from and on 
the average farm. And irwill 
haul trailers, pull scrapers, do 
road work, and even substitute 


for the auto in eme ' 
Body styles to suit every a 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. <a 


Chicago, Ill. 
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eAll-Mash Feedin 


O dairyman would consider it ‘By D.C. KENNARD 
good practise to run his cows - 

around the farm to give them 

their daily exercise, nor would he think it necessary 
to provide butting facilities for the cows because this 









was once their natural indulgence for self-protection. In a sense, that is 
what we poultrymen are attempting to do when we try to exercise 
our birds by feeding scratch grain in litter. 
ditional objection in that it involves the most insanitary practise of 
feeding clean feed in floor litter which is always more or less filthy. 

In the April Farm Journal was an article pertain- 
ing to the new all-mash method of feeding chicks 
and growing pullets, without using scratch grain. 
referable to the 
and mash that 


This new method has proved so p 
old method of feeding scratch grain 
many poultry-keepers the country 
over have successfully adopted the 
new method as their standard prac- 
tise, not only for chicks, but for 
layers as well. 

The evidence thus far secured in- 
dicates that the all-mash method will 
soon become a standard method of 
feeding the layers. Not only has the 
Ohio Experiment Station adopted 
this method of feeding layers, but 
many poultry-keepers, from other 
sections of the country as well as in 
Ohio, have already reported their 
success with the new method for 
egg-production during the past year. 


Adopted as Standard 


Practise. 


This station has been conducting ex- 
tensive tests with the all-mash 
method for egg-production during 
the past three years. In 1924, the 
first year, the new method was used 
with 1,000 layers, the next year. with 
1,500. ‘So satisfactory were the re- 
sults of the first two years, that the 
method was adopted the third year 
as the standard practise for feeding 
all the station’s experimental flocks 
—approximately 2,500 layers. A 
few groups, however, are being con- 
tinued with scratch grain and mash 
to secure further data as to the rela- 
tive merits of the two methods. 
Briefly stated, the station’s three 


years of extensive tests have revealed 


no advantage in the feeding of scratch 
grain and mash, when compared 
directly to the same ration fed as all- 
mash. Winter egg-production and 
yearly egg-production were practi- 
cally the same, and no appreciable 


difference resulted in mortality or general well-being of the birds. 
The all-mash method has the advantage of being more sanitary, during the next 24 hours. As the layers relish the fresh mash, the 
a balanced ration is insured, less labor and skill. are required. time of feeding should be from 3 to 5 p. m., depending upon the 


The —All-Mash Ration 


Generally speaking, the all-mash mixture contains double the ficial lights. , 
amount of grains and half the usual amount of grain by-products, 
protein concentrates, minerals, etc., as compared with the same 


Our practise has an ad- 























In trough feeding (left) the fowls waste 
feed and get trash into the trough. Not 
so with the reel feeder (ahove). The reel 
revolves on nails or wooden pins, and if 
a hen lights on the reel, she tumbles off 


ration to be fed as scratch grain and mash. 

The following mixtures have proved effec- 
tive in extensive tests at the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station. Thus far, neither of these 
rations has proved superior to the other. 
Both are incomplete as they stand and will 
require supplementing by a good range, 
legume hay, green feed or co¢ “iver oil. 

Mixture No. 1: Corn, coarse ground, 
30 pounds; wheat, coarse ground, 20; oats, 
fine ground, 20; wheat bran, 10; winter wheat 
middlings (shorts), 10; meat scraps (medium), 
50 per cent protein, 10; bonemeal (chick 
size), 2; salt, 14. 

Mixture No. 2: Corn, coarse ground, 70 
pounds; winter wheat middlings (shorts) or 
coarse ground wheat, 20; meat scraps (me- 
dium), 50 per cent protein, 10; bonemeal 
(chick size), 2; salt, 1. 

In preparation of the mash mixtures, it is 
important to have as large a proportion of 
the mixture in granular form as possible. 
This is accomplished by grinding the corn so 
the larger particles are about: the size of a 
half-kernel of wheat, the use of medium meat 
scraps, and chick size granulated bone. The 
“birds like the granular mash better than a 
fine mash and can eat it more readily. 

Skim-milk or buttermilk (liquid, dried or 
condensed) will prove a valuable addition to 
either of the above rations. 


Let the Birds Help Themselves 


The feeding method will vary with different 
individuals. The mash is kept before the 
birds all the time. However, for best results 
it is well to feed daily the amount that will be about consumed 









time of the year, so that the birds will go to roost with well-filled 
crops. The all-mash method lends itself well to the use of arti- 







Success with all-mash method requires suitable feeders which 
provide ample eating space. For best results, [Continued on page 46 
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a Get this 
FREE Book 


A copy of the valuable 
and interesting new book 
Steel Roofing—Its Use and 
Application, will be mailed 


without charge and post- 
paid on receipt-of — 











She Logical Material 
jora fon of Farm Uses 


There are many reasons why 
farmers are among the most 
enthusiastic users of Sheet 
Steel. 


Sheet Steel serves with equal 
efficiency for roofing all types 
of farm buildings including 
houses. It is used for side 
wall enclosures as well as for 
roofs. There isa pronounced 
trend toward all-steel barns, 
barns having structural steel 
frames covered entirely with 
Sheet Steel. 


gs The fireand light- 

Zain. 

ney] Tul ning safety of 
Sheet Steel make 

it essential for farm construc- 


tion. As a protection against 
fire, it provides a degree of 
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safety which no farmer can 


afford to ignore. Due to the 


lack of adequate rural fire 


fighting facilities, 
prevention of fires 
is the vital thing. is 


Sheet Steel will 
not ignite and 
thus it affords protection from 
outside hazards such as sparks, 
lighted matches and smoul- 
dering cigarettes; in the event 
of fire occurring inside a build- 
ing, Sheet Steel confines the 
blaze and prevents its spread 
to other buildings. 


yA ee 


Lightning, which is the cause 
of 13.5% of all farm fires, is 
promptly and harmlessly 
grounded by any Sheet Steel 





This trade-mark stenciled 


—full weight for the gauge 





stamped on the sheet— 


on galvanized Sheet Steel is never less than 28 gauge— 
definite insurance to the TEC?) scsi —~4 5 
buyer that every sheet so ity established by the SHEET 
branded is of prime =<(aes Sree. Trave ENSION 


ComMITTEE specification. 


SH 
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roof with effective ground 
connections. 


Sheet Steel presents a pleasing 
appearance, and 
when this is con- 
sidered, along — 
with the fact that 
nofurther main- 
tenance than occasional paint- 
ing is required, the ultimate 
economy of Sheet Steel is 
readily apparent. 


Finally, Sheet Steel is available 
in every rural.community. 
In even the smallest hamlet 
there is always someone able 
to provide a farmer with 
whatever quantity of galva- 
nized sheets he may require 
for application himself or to 
install the material in the more 
pretentious applications. For 
detailed information see your 
nearest sheet metal contrac- 
tor, hardware or building 
supply dealer, or write the 
SHEET STEEL TRADE ExTENSION 
CommI?rtTEE, OLIVER BUILDING, 
PrrtsBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 








sET STEEL 


for Strength Safety Beauty and Economy 
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parasites in fowls, including: 


a ready prey to diseases. 


pect Worms. 


in your flock this easy, quick way. 


shock to fowls’ systems. 


and he will refund your money. 





WORMS in poultry 


are profit-eaters 


Worms have come to be one of the great poultry scourges., 
Over 30 different kinds of worms have been found to live as 


Round worms: Pointed, yellowish white, two to four inches long. 
Tape worms: Flat, like a tape line, up to four inches long. 
Cecum worms: Thin, yellowish white, one-quarter inch long. 

These masses of worms, hundreds of them, reduce chick 
vitality, retard growth, reduce egg production. Fowls become 


When you see such common symptoms as lameness, dizzi- 
ness, wabbling, twisted neck, pale combs and wattles, sus- 


DR. HESS POULTRY WORM POWDER 


is recognized by veterinarians and highest poultry authorities as a 
dependable and highly efficient worm expeller. 


The 10-day Treatment means simply adding Dr. Hess Poultry Worm 
Powder to the morning mash. No drenching, no handling of fowls, no 
You worm your fowls on full feed. When 
10-day Treatment is completed, continue to feed Dr. Hess Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a, which controls reinfestation and tones up the flock. 


Dr. Hess Poultry Worm Powder is guaranteed absolutely. If it does 
not rid your poultry of worms, and if you are not satisfied your invest- 
ment is a profitable one, return the empty container to your dealer 
We reimburse the dealer. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


Stop worm ravages 
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All-Mash Feeding | 
for Layers 


Continued from page 44 
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Admits Violet Rays 


Now it is ony. to fir’ lots of cage all winter. Just build 
this GLASS CLOTH scratch shed onto your hen house to 
admit the vitalizing ultra-violet rays of the sun. Plain 
glass s them. hese rays bring amazing winter egg 
yields. shed is cheap and easy to make. Gives twice 
the room. Allows hens to scratch and work up vitality. 
High winter prices repay its cost many times. Try it. It 
is a money maker. Ideal for poultry houses, hot beds, 
, repairs, etc. 








Make Your Home 
Winter-Tight 


Simply tack GLASS CLOTH over 
your screens to make fine storm 
doors and windows. Admits abun- 
dant light. Bringscomfort. Shuts 
Saves fuel and doctor bills. Faeal for enclosing 


- 
out cold. 
Like adding new rooms 


porches and sleeping porches. 
at small cost. 

Patented—Glass Cloth Made Only by Us 
Genuine, durable GUASS CLOTH is made only by Turner 
Bros., under exclusive patents. No other concern can copy 
our process. r patented weather resisting formula is 

our guarantee of complete satisfaction. Real GLASS 

LO is a strong fabric specially treated to make it 

* translucent, waterproof and weatherproof. Originated in 
1916 and proven by 10 years success. You wil! know it by 
its quality. So much cheaper than glass it has won wide 
popularity all over the United States and Europe. Recom- 


mended by leading oper to make hens lay and for good 
results with baby chicksjand with hot bed plants. 

A L Send $5.00 for big roll 45 ft. 
long and 36 ins. wide, post- 
paid. (Will cover scratch 

TRIAL OFFER. shed 9 x 15 ft.) If, after 10 
days use, you do not find it 
better than glass or any other material return it and we 
will refund your money. Instructions, ‘‘Feeding for Eggs’’ 
with each order. Catalog illustrating uses on request. 
(Many dealers sell Glass Cloth.) 
TURNER BROS. Weise Giie 
Wellington, Ohio 





— SAVE MONEY 
Wi By Grinding at Home 


le. Wheat, Corn, Rice, Spices, ete. 
Enjoy the natural flavor. Fresh- 
ly ground as needed. Grinds 
quickly, coarse or fine. Lasts 
a lifetime. Other sizes, 
large or small. Satisfac- 
guaranteed. Send today 
“ ‘or catalog. 

se Ralph W. Fry 
Successor to Wilson Bros. 
Box F, 


WHITE LEGHORN Hens ond Males 


now half price 
Thousands of e 
n 











-week-old Pullets. Also Baby Chicks and 
L. ligreed foundation stock, egg bred 
> inners 20 contests. Catalog and special 

Brice bulletin free. Iship C.0.D. and guarantee satisfaction. 
8B. Ferris #899 Union Grand Rapids, Michigan 












I want an ambitious, ener- 
getic man in every county to join 
> me in the oil business. make 
him my partner, furnish everything 
that’s needed to do business and 
divide the profits 50-50 
every week. I have hundreds of men now with 
me on this basis—ready for a hundred more, 
part or full time. It’s a chance of a lifetime. 


$216 the First Week 
One Man’s Share of Profits 


Montgomery, in Iowa, made $216 the first week 
he started. Wengard, in Ohio, niade $430 for his 
share in one week. Hundreds are making big money 
every month the year round. It’s a great business. 
Everybody buys oil. You simply take orders on 
Long Credit Terms for nationally known lines—Cen-Pe-Co 
Motor Oils—Columbia Paints and Roofing. We ship direct 
from nearby warehouse and collect. Pay you every Week. 
Write Quic for this chance. Just say, 

“‘b am interested in your 
proposition,” in a letter or on a postcard. Mail it 
and I'll send complete particulars by return mail. 
First applications get the preference. Act Now! 

P. T. Webster, General Manager 


Central Petroleum Co. Ctevetano, onte 


PEACH Sins 
APPLE JREES., 


Small or Large Lote by Express, Freight or Perce! Post, 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Gra 2, Nuts. Shade an 

Ornamental! Trees Vines Shrubs. Catalog in colors FREE 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 26, CLEVELAND, TENN. 


SEND NO MONEY # 3° CHICKS 





Just mail your order. We ship C. O. D. and guarantee 
propeld 100% live delivery of eturdy, P 

rom healthy bred-te-lay flocks: Wh. & Br. horns, 7c; Buff Leg- 
horns, 8c ; Wh. Rocks, R. I. Reds, Anc., Bl. Minorcas, 9c ; 
Buff Orpingtons, Wh. ‘ a! ks, 10c; Mixed, 7c; 
Heavy Mixed, 8c. Orders for 50 chicks, one cent per chick more, 
chicks, two cents per chick more. . 


SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, Box Fj, SILVER LAKE, IND. 


-— SQUAB ¢) BOOK () FREE 


Breed squabs and make money. Sold by millions. 
Write at once for free 40-page book beautifully 
printed in colors telling how to do it. You 


W yandottes, 





P) will be surprised. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB ce. 
300 H St., M Highlands, Mass. 

ere CHICKS. C. 0. D. P27 2% 32° 
Y Fay Rag ae HS 
CKY HATCHERY, 358 W. 4th St. LEXINGTON, KY. 








the open-box type of mash-feeder should 
be used. The reel mash-feeder designed 
by the Ohio station is especially well 
adapted for the new method. Two or 
thre of these, or similar-type feeders, 
providing 16 to 24 feet of eating space, 
should be supplied each 100 layers. 

The reel mash-feeder is wasteproof and 
has the advantage of furnishing ample 
well-lighted feeding space, and never 
clogs as hoppers often do. The reel keeps 
the birds out of the box and prevents their 
roosting on it. This, with its elevation off 
the floor, keeps the feed clean. As the 
feed is easily accessible, the birds are 
naturally induced to eat more mash. In 
locating the feeders, it is well to place 
them so the end is toward the front of the 
house, just inside, and within two or three 
feet of the window or open-front space, to 
insure an abundance of light. 


Some Questions on All-Mash Feeding 


All-mash feeding, like other departures 
from customary practises, gives rise to a 
number of pertinent questions. While 
but few of these questions can be fully 
answered at this time, some of those most 
frequently encountered are here con- 
sidered. 

How are the birds exercised? It appears 
that our worry about the hens’ exercise 
has been an assumed responsibility on our 
part which we can better leave to the hens 
themselves. In all the extensive tests of 
the Ohio station no evidence was observed 
that the exercise from the feeding of 
scratch grain in the litter proved of any 
benefit. Now that it is better understood 
as to what constitutes a complete ration 
for chickens, it seems that the supposed 
objects for which scratch grain was fed in 
litter are accomplished by proper nutri- 
tion. If it is desired to feed whole grain, 
the better plan would be to feed it in a 
trough or in the mash-feeder on top of the 
mash rather than to require the birds to 
secure the grain from the floor litter. 


Is floor litter required? Yes. The litter 
requirements are about the same with 
either method of feeding, except that less 
litter is needed for all-mash feeding, and 
perhaps a wider thoice of material can be 
made when the floor covering is not used 
for scratching purposes. 

If the layers are confined indoors, does 
all-mash feeding prove satisfactory? No 
difference in this respect has been ob- 
served. 

Getting Winter Eggs 

What methods of feeding all-mash are em- 
ployed to secure the increased feed con- 
sumption for winter eggs? Aside from not 
using scratch grain, much the same ‘pro- 
cedure as ml is followed. The problem 
in feeding for winter eggs is to induce 
ample feed consumption to serve the extra 
requirements involved, With all-mash 
feeding, like any other method of feeding 
the number of winter eggs will be governed 
largely by the amount of feed the gs 
keeper succeeds in getting the birds to 
eat. . 
This can be accomplished in various 
ways: By preparing the mash so that as 
much of the matenal as possible is in 
ranular form. Feeding fresh mash daily 
rom 3 to 5p. m. in the amount that will 
be about consumed before the next feed- 
ing period. When time permits, a morn- 
ing and noon feed of fresh mash would 
also stimulate increased consumption. A 
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portion of the mash fed moistened (warm) 
just before roosting time. 

If artificial lighting is practised, all- 
mash feeding can be used to advantage 
with any of the different methods of 
lighting. 

Some poultrymen may prefer to modify 
the all-mash method during the winter 
months by feeding whole grain in the 
mash-feeders on top of the mash just 
before roosting time. The amount of 
grain to be fed should be about what will 
be consumed so that little will remain in 
the feeders for the next morning. _ This 
modified all-mash grain feeding will lend 
itself especially well to the use of lights. 

How do the heavier breeds respond to 
all-mash feeding? While most of the sta- 
tion’s tests have been conducted with 
Leghorns, sufficient results have been 
secured from tests with Plymouth Rocks 
to indicate that the new method will 
apply with the same advantages, to the 
heavier breeds. In fact, it may prove 
even more advantageous, because so much 
difficulty is experienced with the heavier 
breeds becoming overfat from eating too 
much grain. This is avoided by all-mash 
feeding, and the additional protein in the 
balanced ration should stimulate e 
production rather than the formation 
of fat. 


‘Do Away with Scratch Feed 


Should a scratch-grain mash be used for 
all-mash feeding? Usually, no. The 
mashes to be fed with scratch grain, if of 
proper composition, would contain about 
twice the amount of protein concen- 
trates, mill by-products and minerals as 
would be required in an all-mash mixture. 
teady-mixed mashes often have the 
additional disadvantage of being too 
finely ground for all-mash feeding. 


Is all-mash feeding a good method for 
the farm poultry flock? Yes. It is espe- 
cially well adapted for this purpose. If 
the average farm flock were Fed all-mash 
from April to November it would prob- 
ably mean a greater increase in returns 
from the flock than any other one thing 
the farmer could do. Too many farm 
flocks are managed backward, because 
they are often fe q grain and mash during 
the winter months and when spring comes 
the mash is discontinued. The more 
rofitable procedure for the farmer would 
- to discontinue the grain feeding in the 
spring and feed all-mash. Many, Sarmers 
would be greatly surprised at the in- 
creased returns if they were to do this. 


CZ 9 


Feed the hens one pound of salt in every 
hundred pounds of dry mash. 
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Tourist (purchasing chicken): “That’s 

a nice looking one; where's the bill?” 

Farmer (sympathetically): “Right there 
between its eyes, Mister’’ 


The open mind 








ENERAL MOTORS has an open mind. 

Its program is to provide a quality car 

in each price field. Already this program has 

led to the development of cars that differ 

widely in type and detail, but each designed 
to serve a definite purpose. 


Through its laboratories, whose person- 
nel and facilities are unequalled in the 
automotive industry, General Motors looks 
into the future. At its 1245-acre Proving 
Ground it tests improvements created any- 
where in the world. 


It is committed to nothing except qual- 
ity at the lowest possible cost. Every detail 
is subject to constant questioning and the 
possibility of betterment. ; 


This mental attitude is of interest to you 
as a car buyer. You are assured that you are 
buying the result of today’s best thinking, 
not yesterday’s prejudices or the mere prod- 
uct of habit. 


You are benefiting by your contact with 
active open minds. 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 


"A car for every purse and purpose” 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - OAKLAND 
BUICK - LaSALLE +» CADILLAC 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS - YELLOW CABS:AND COACHES 


FRIGIDAIR E— Electric Refrigerators 
DELCO LIGHT— Electric Plants 
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Cushing cut 


Death Loss 
i ep RELL 
lo8 % “a 


“Lost only 8%, this 
year withCollis Pro- 
cess Pure Dried 
Buttermilk as 
against 40% 
without it last 


14 pounds each; another 

at nine weeks old weighing 2 pounds. 
Never saw chickens grow so fast or 
do so well.”” W. A. Cushing, New 
Market, West Virginia. 


will make your flock pay you more 
money—saves the chicks, speeds up 
growth, makes early layers, shortens 
molt, helps keep the entire flock 
healthy, vigorous. 


40- manual with 70 pictures 
FREE Write for it. Tell us ycur feed 
dealer’s name. 


COLLIS PRODUCTS Co. 
Dept. 665 Clinton, Iowa 








$700 Str DAY 


MEN WITH CAR EARN 


1158 McNess Dealers out of 1285 are making 
$7 a day or more profit every eight-hour day 
t put in selling McNess Sanitary Products. 

‘ost of these men were farm hands or farm own- 
ers—now they are selling the largest line of sanitary 
products on road ond makion big money daily. 

HUNDREDS MAKE BIG MONEY 


Chapman, Texas, cl $4800 a year; Fowler, 
clears $4000 $ Senamee ‘o., clears $3000 
year ; Overland, N. D , clears $3000 a year; Wright, 
., Clears $3500 a year. Hundreds and hundreds are 
making big incomes weekly. 
The ess Business is a real business to engage 
in if you have a car, want to be your own boss and 
are willing to work hard calling on farmers. 


EASY TO START 
We furnish credit to worthy men. If you have 
a car and good friends you can own a McNess 
Business. Write for full particulars. (44 


Furst-McNess Co. Dept. 256, Freeport, Illinois 


FLEX-O-GLASS Windows 


Cost You Only 3'2c a Square Foot! 
Poultry-house windows and a 
AAR Te scratc oe of ee 
E} makes hens lay all winter—be- 
= UT cause it admits egg- 


SS producin ultra-violet 
iz ong SS rays. (Class does not.) 
=. eS nl Nail Flex-O-Glass over 
pPepchacing Sera — screens on porches, 
: : storm doors and windows. 
Changes snowtrap into health- 
ful sunparlor or children’s playroom easily and cheaply. 
Also barn rage and hog-house windows, hotbeds, 
. , yet better. 
Send 00 for a big roll 3 feet wide 
Ss Cc I A L feet jong ag oa gs.) post- 
. J; @ 
135 Sq. Ft. for $$ Be for $x 90 ft. (90 7ds.). Sativinc- 
, Fiex-0- ass. inks ana 2oulle checanth 
pA ise 8+] the world over. today. (Dealers Wanted) 
FLEX-O-GLASS MFG. CO., Dept. 31 
1451 N. Cicero Ave. Chicago, Iii. 
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The little Bantam, cute and small, 

Is the loveliest mother of them all. 

She never fails to incubate 

And turn out chicks at lively rate, 
And when the chicks see light of day, 
And run about just as they may, 
She’s always ready for a fight 

In broad day light or even night. 

If dog, or hawk, or gray old rat, 

Or your near neighbor’s old tom cat, 
Should on her offspring make a raid, 
She’s not the one to be afraid. 

She'll arch her back, she'll spread her wing 
She'll fly at foe, and scratch and sting 
With peck of beak; with sharpen claw 
She’s willing to lay down the law. 

All hail to thee, cute Bantam hen. 


HICKS that can sprout only a little 

fringe of feathers, mostly on the 
wings, should be got rid of as soon as they 
are big enough either to sell on the market 
or to make it worth while to ask the 
‘sone to Sunday dinner. No use 
ceeping these “flapper-clad’’ chicks, for 
the scanty clothing is a sure sign of low 
egg-yield. The Iowa station checked up 
8,000 chicks and found naked chicks 
turned out to be poor layers. 


An Egg a Day That’s a good record and 
for 99 Days no mistake. The bird 

that did it is a Leghorn, 
owned by Goris Brothers, Canon City, 
Colo. That there might be no quibble 
about the record, this feathered queen 
did her stunt at the Colorado National 
Egg-Laying Contest. She started laying 
February 22, and kept right on till she 
reached 99, never skipping a day. Come 
on, better records than this. 


Cod-Liver Oil “In the past it has been 
Effective necessary to keep breed- 

ing birds on an outdoor 
range in order to secure satisfactory 


hatching eggs,” says Professor D. C. 
Kennard, Ohio Experiment Station. “‘With 
modern knowledge of nutrition, it is now 
possible to procure hatchable eggs indoors. 
While the mercury-vapor quartz lamp is 
still in the experimental stage as a sub- 
stitute for direct sunlight, cod-liver oil 
has proved surprisingly effective. Milk 
has also been found to exert a favorable 
increase on the quality of hatching eggs.” 


A Yankee Connecticut Agricultaral 
Hen-House College, Storrs, Conn., re- 

cently issued an eight-page 
bulletin, telling how to make a 12 x 12 
brooder-house. This Extension Bulletin 
110 is free to Connecticut readers, fore- 
going address. This bulletin is mighty 
worth having, too. 


Controlling Ohio specialists say coccidio- 
Coccidiosis. sis can be controlled by 
sanitation and by liberal 


feeding of milk. The milk helps by pro- - 


ducing acidity in the ceca and by stim- 
ulating rapid growth. A mash recom- 
mended is composed of 40 pounds of dry 
skim-milk, 10 pounds of wheat bran, 30 
pounds of yellow cornmeal and 20 pounds 
of ground oats or barley. Start Feeding 
this mash as soon as the presence of the 
disease is determined. Keep the mash 
constantly before the chicks in hoppers. 
The essential thing is to get enough milk 
into the chick and to keep the house and 
surroundings absolutely clean. 


Goose Livers In Europe goose livers are 
for Pies sold to bakers who use the 

livers for pastry. Mat- 
thieu, the cook of Cardinal de Rohan, was 
the first to make goose-liver pie. As geese 
are not reared in this country in great 
numbers, goose livers have not found a 
separate market with us. 





Fire Fightin g on Farms 


through its compactness and portability 
provides a practical means by which the 
farmer can extinguish. even those fires 


which have gained considerable headway. ' 


If one can catch a blaze while it is still 
small, a hand extinguisher is very effec- 
tive, but in so many cases the blaze leaps 
to large proportions in a very few seconds. 

In handling the portable pump for 
general farm fire-protection, several effec- 
tive and convenient methods have been 
worked out. One of these consists in 
mounting the fire-fighting unit on the 
front bumper of an automobile. Or, it 
can be put on a small platform on a motor- 
cycle, similar to a sidezcar. In either case 
it can be transported quickly to the scene 
of the blaze. Some rural communities 
have co-operated in purchasing equip- 
ment of this kind for the protection of all 
property within a defined area—say five, 
ten or fifteen square miles. 


Reduction ins Insurance, Rates 


The fire pump weighs only slightly over 
100 pounds, so that it can be carried by 
two persons. The pumping unit came to 
the attention of the farm fire-prevention 
bureaus after it had met with unusual 
success in forest-fire fighting throughout 
the United States. So satisfactory did 
the little portable unit prove to the great 


Continued from page 18 





army of “smoke chasers” who do battle 
against the flames in burning acres of 
timberland, that it became popular for use 
on large hay and grain ranches in the 
West, and has finally become officially 
recognized and used on farms in all parts 
of the country. Insurance companies 
have, in some districts, made a worth- 
while reduction in rates on. property pro- 
tected by the pumps. 

In spite of the small size and weight 
of the unit, the four-horse-power, two- 
cycle gasoline motor drives the centrifu- 
gal pumper at a speed of 2,400 revolu- 
tions a minute. his speed _— the 
pump a capacity of 42 gallons of water a 
minute through a two-inch hose. The jet 
of water from the hose can be hurled 
approximately 80 feet, and is most effec- 
tive. Any desired length of hose can be 
used without materially decreasing the 
effectiveness of the pump, or the volume 
of water that can be handled. 

Fifteen feet or more of suction hose 
make it possible to place the pumping 
unit near a well, the bank of a stream or 
water-tank, and drop the suction hose 
into this nearest available water supply. 
If the pump is carried on a small platform 
on the front of a car or motor-cycle, it 
can be operated flirect from the machine, 
or quickly remo if necessary. 
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BELLAS HESS & COMPANY that all the newspapers have been writ- 
ing about is now an accomplished fact. These two tremendous organiza- 
tions, leaders in the fashion field, with headquarters in New York, are 
now ONE HUGE STORE. This is news of exceptional importance. It 
means that this one gigantic organization now represents the greatest 
single buying power in the retail fashion field. NATIONAL CLOAK & 
SUIT COMPANY and BELLAS HESS & COMPANY are now the world’s 
largest Mail Order Fashion House under the name of 


NATIONAL BELLAS HESS CoO. 


inc. 


NEW YORK AND KANSAS CITY 


What This Huge Merger Means To 

You In Price Saving 
You do not have to be an experienced 
merchant to understand how tremen- 
dous must be the buying power of these 
two great businesses merged into one. 
We are now taking over entire mill and 
factory outputs and getting the benefit 
of special discounts and the extra sav- 
ings. These big savings we are giving you 
in form of the lowest prices to be found 
anywhere in America. 


What This Huge Merger Means To 

You As Shown In Our Catalogue 
In the past, you probably have received 
copies of the fashion catalogues of both 
NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY 
and BELLAS HESS & COMPANY but 
never has there been compiled a book 
of fashions to equal the new Fall and 
Winter Catalogue of NATIONAL BELLAS 
HESS. It pictures coats and dresses, 
men’s and boys’ clothing, infants’ and 
children’s wear, shoes and millinery, 
together with: staple lines of silks, cot- 
tons, linens, hosiery, underwear, etc. 
All the best of New York’s very latest 
and smartest styles and the most amaz- 
ing values ever offered to the buying 
public., 


NATIONAL BELLAS HESS @: 
New York ana Kansas City 


What This Huge Merger Means To 
You In Style and Quality 


The enviable reputations of both the 
NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY 
and BELLAS HESS & COMPANY were 
built upon the recognized fact that they 
were leaders in style and quality, as well 
as in low prices. Now with the merged 
and greatly increased staff of NATIONAL 
and BELLAS HESS style experts combing 
Paris, London and New York markets to 
select, adapt and create new styles, you 
are certain of more beautiful, distinctive 
and fashionable wearing apparel in the 
NATIONAL BELLAS HESS COMPANY 
Fall catalogue. 


What This Huge Merger Means To 


You In Service and Delivery 


NATIONAL BELLAS HESS COMPANY 
is well-equipped to render special atten- 
tion and give prompt service to custom- 
ers. For the convenience of those who 
live west of the Mississippi River, our 
immense store at Kansas City, Missouri, 
will serve you with the identical mer- 
chandise that is carried in our New 
York Headquarters. Prompt shipment 
—within twenty-four hours after your 
order is received. 
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FREE: Our Huge Merger Style 


Book of New York’s Latest Fashions for 
Fall and Winter 1927-1928. MAIL THIS 
COUPON! 





New York City Kansas City, 
to our New 


Kindly send me my free copy 
Style Book of New York's. . 
Fall and Winter—1927- te 
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NATIONAL BELLAS HESS CO. inc. : 
258 West 24th Street 629 Hardesty Avenue : 


Mo. 
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BULLDOG. 
FURNACE 
Ee 


“T used 3 tons of hard coal last winter 
to heat our eight room house. You can 
useanything that will burnin theBull- 
dog.” Lester F. Coons, Ellenville,N.Y,. 
Fuel Saved Pays for Furnace 
“Thisisthesecond winter, I have used 
the Bulldog and the savings in coal 
have paid for my furnace!”’ Milton E. 
Spain, Casey, Ia, Hundreds of letters 
equally astounding. Write for them! 


No Money Down 


Small Monthly Payments 
The Bulldog comes completely 
erected—is insta almost as easily 
as a cook stovo——and is sent for 
ins: tion. Then, if satisfied, you 
make small monthly payments at 
our amazingly low price. 

‘actory connections in both East and 
West. Shipped from nearest point. 
FREE! Our big illustrated book 

shows how to get all the 

heat you want—where and when 

zoe want it—and save money! Send 
or this free book TODAY! 

BABSON BROS., Dept. 25-06 

19th St. & California Av., Chicago 





Pour this New Roof 
right over the old 


¢Wonderful waterproof 
coating, full of long as- 
bestos fibres. Pour it 
right over any old roof 
except wood shingle. 
Fills every crack and 
hole. Makesa tight new 
roof which we guaran- 
tee will be leakless for 
five years. 


Test It 4 Months before you pay 
This offer has sold millions of gallons to build- 
ing ow inaluding some of the largest firms 
in the U.S. Send No Money. We ship all the 
Seal-Tite you need, with full directions. Aay- 
one can put it on quickly and easily. Let the 
sun, rain and snow test itfor four months. If it 
fails to satisfy, you. owe us nothing. Highest 
ible quality for only 75 cents a gallon. 
East of the Mississippi.) Write now for full 
particulars. Fix your roof ‘ore bad weather. 
THE MONARCH PAINT CO. 
-B Cleveland, Ohio 
Established 1905—A Million Dollar Compony— 
Ask your banker 








VIRGINIA FARMS 


ON CHESAPEAKE AND OPFIO RY, 
Write for free booklet about fertile Virginia 
farms with improvements. Delightful cli- 
mate. Livestock, trucking, genera! farm- 
ing. Fast transportation at reasonable rates 
to nearby markets. Schools and churches 
excellent—good roads and taxes low. 

K. T. CRAWLEY, Land Agent, 


ROOM 335, CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY., RICHMOND, VA 


Man’s Corn harvester poor Man's 
price. Only $25, with bundle tying 
attachment. FREE catalog show- 
ing pictures of Harvester. 


Process F.J.Co., Salina, Kans. 
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Leadership Experiences 


HE more I ‘By BERNICE HALLOWAY ond place on sewing. 


learn of club 

work the bet- 

ter I like it, and its value to me 
can't be estimated in dollars and cents. 


Club work has taught me the valuable 
lesson of co-operation. It is lots of fun 
to compete with the other club members 
of the county. It brings us closer to- 
gether, for almost everywhere I go I meet 
some boys and girls whom I have met in 
1-H contests, rallies and short courses. 
One of the biggest lessons which 
our county and home agents have 


taught us is to be as good a 
loser as winner. The real 
victory is always won by 
the good loser. I have 
won and lost and know 
that losing is much 
harder. Still, defeat 
prepares and urges 

one on so much more 

for the next contest. 

When I joined the 
boys’ and girls’ club 
at Wooster I chose 
poultry-raising, can- 
ning and room im- 
provement as my 
projects. I found 
later that my poultry 
project was to cause 
me a good deal of 
trouble on account of 
freak accidents to the 
chicks. 

When our club was or- 
ganized I was elected presi- 
dent and reporter. Shortly 
after our club was organized 
I was elected to represent the 
club at a sewing-school held 
in Conway. Here we were taught the 
use of the machine and its parts, and how 
to care for it. The girls who attended this 
school were supposed to return to their 
respective clubs and teach the other girls 
the things which they had learned at the 
sewing-school. 

The Faulkner County Poultry Associa- 
tion, in order to promote better poultry- 
raising in the county, offered one setting 
of eggs to each poultry-club member who 
would return the best pullet in the flock 
after the county fair. 1 chose a setting of 
White Rocks. My hard luck with the 
,0ultry started when the hen left her nest 
for one whole night. Nevertheless, 
twelve chicks hatched. The hen killed 
two, then the mule killed two more. The 
remaining ones were very healthy, and I 
had already selected a “pen” for the fair 
when a week before the fair a mink killed 
six of them. This left two for the fair, 
and a few days later my young cousin 
jumped off the porch onto my best pullet. 
I thought it was dead, but it soon revived. 


Seven Prizes at One Fair 
This was not the end of my troubles. 
With the fair two days away, Mother 
accidentally shut the smoke-house door 
on one pullet’s head and it flopped about 
as though it were dying. But it survived, 
and both finally reached the fair. Of 
course I won no prize, but fortunately 
had included 112 Barred Rock chicks in 
my project and won prizes with these. 
At the county fair I won first and second 
places on my Barred Rocks, three first 
and one third prize on canning, and sec- 















After the county fair 
I sent eleven jars of 
fruits and vegetables to the state fair. 
Every old member in my club received 
a club pin and a certificate of award for 
club work for the year. Having the best 
club in the county last year, we were 
determined to hold this place and to try 
to make our club even better this year. 
The first thing we did was to reor- 
ganize our club. Besides the usual 
club officers we elected a permanent 
program committee, and cap- 
tains for the cooking and 
sewing projects. 
Our club got 20 families 
to enter a “‘live at home 
campaign” for this year. 
These families. agreed 
to try to raise their 
food, to enlist a boy 
or girl in club work, 
improve their land 
by terracing, and to 
add some home con- 
veniences as well as 
beautify their ghome 
grounds. 


Community Work 


Most all our club 
members and their 
parents attended a 
county party held in 
Conway for the purpose 
of extending friendship 
and acquaintances among 
people of the county. I helped 
the woman’s club stage a play 
at this party. 


Bernice The managers of our county 


fair have offered a prize for 
the best community booth at the county 
fair. The Wooster Woman’s Club is 
preparing the community exhibits for our 
community booth at the county fair. 
The club has been meeting at my home 
to prepare its exhibits in canning. I have 
the only steam pressure cooker in the 
community, and also several state canning 
bulletins which the club uses. My sister 
and I have attended several canning 
contests, as well as our county and state 
fairs for the past five years. 


[Editor’s note: Remember that the 1927 
4-H Leadership Contest closes October 
29. Make your reports promptly.] 


cz 
All Set for School? 


When school starts we want our books and 
pencils in fine working order. Our clothes 
usually have been repaired, or new ones 
made. After our good long vacation our 
bodies should be in good condition. How 
shall-we keep in good health all through 
the school year? 

First, weigh yourself. Are you up to 
the standard for your height and age? It 
is easy to gain during the fall months 
because of the sunny dave and.the time 
we spend outdoors. 

All the boys and girls who want help iu 
keeping in good trim throughout the 
winter, and avoiding hard colds and off 
days, send name, address, age, height and 
weight to Our Young Folks Department, 
enclosing a stamped envelope, and we will 
send you suggestions. 
































Big Boys and Hats 


HOUSANDS of folks who attended 

the International Livestock Exposi- 
tion at Chicago last December were at- 
tracted by sombrero-topped youngsters 
hustling about in the stockyards, in the 
down-town districts and in the leading 
hotels. 

“Who are those boys? What are they 
trying to do?’ Henry, who was seein 
the big stock show for the first time, ask 
his father. 

“Club boys from Texas,” answered 
Henry’s father. “They are delegates from 
their state, just as you are one frem yours. 
Only they had the idea that wearing 
sombreros would better advertise their 


state. My guess is that they’ve put it 
over. No one can miss seeing those 
healthy young fellows with their big 


head-gears.”’ 

But wearing the big hats was only one 
of the stunts in the campaign these boys 
were carrying on. The group was adver- 
tising its state, and each boy in turn was 
advertising his section of the state. Each 
club .boy had a special trick in his bag. 
They reached into their bags and pro- 
duced Texas-grown grapefruit, Texas- 
grown and -canned figs, Texas pecans, 
and Texas samples of all kinds—ample 
samples of each. Henry was only one of 
many boys, girls and grown-ups who 
learned about the variety of crops that 
can be grown in the Lone Star state. 

And now that fair-time is at hand, 
won’t some of the boys and girls in other 
states take up this idea of advertising 
their home town, county or state? 


Cc Zo 
A Home-Made Paper- Weight 





le 


Some of the boys in our school asked the 
teacher for some paper-weights to be used 
on their desks. There was such 4 big call 
for them that the teacher did not know 
where to get enough to supply all the 
pupils. Then a bright idea struck him. 
He dug up some old “jimmed up” grease- 
cups, removed the covers and cleaned the 
cups thoroughly. Then he filled them 
with lead, the old threads making the 
lead fit in. tightly. A little polishing and 
there they were. And now you can’t find 
a stray grease-cup in our school dis- 
trict. 
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All for One 


An Advertisement of 


the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


A SLEET storm descends, 
carrying down trees and 
wires. A wind turns out- 
law and blows down a pole line. 
Or some swollen river rampages 
through a circuit of destruction. 

But wherever angry nature 
attacks the Bell Telephone.Sys- 
tem there are repairmen trained 
to meet the emergency, and 
everywhere trained in the same 
schools to the use of the same 
efficient tools. Supplies of sur- 
plus equipment and materials 
are kept at strategic points 
whence they may be rushed by 
train or truck to the devastated 
area. 

Throughout the Bell System, 





all construction and prac- 
tice are standard, so that 
men and supplies, when 


necessary, may be sent from one 


state or company to another. 


There are twenty-five Bell 
Companies, but only one Bell 
System—and but one Bell aim 
and ideal; stated by President 
Walter S. Gifford as: 

“A telephone service for this 
nation, so far as humanly pos- 
sible free from imperfections, 
errors and delays, and enabling 
anyone anywhere at any time 
to pick up a telephone and talk 
tosanyone else anywhere else in 
this country, clearly, quickly 
and at a reasonable cost.” | 
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iy your saw troubles are due to defective bits, 
you Camsave yourself time and bother by 
using Simonds Bits. They stand hard use, hold 
their edges, and deliver satisfaction. They are 
made of the finest tempered steel and backed by 


Simonds near-century of experience in 
quality cutting edges 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY 


making 


ONDS__. 


SAW B8tT 





















Big Candy Factory Needs Agent 


We make the best chocolate bars and chewing gum. Free 
ple Write Gorden Candy Co., 1416 Vine St., Dept 475, Cincinnati, 0. 





|HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS 
CHEAP. Fur Finders. Money Makers. 


Free Trial. Hunting Horns, Collars, Etc. 


Free Catalogue. 
KENNEL SUPPLY 


MO.30 HERRICK, ILL. 
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rseerene, Save’200 101500 


Buy direct from mill. Guaran- 
teed materials. 40° less labor. 
Amazing money-saving prices. 
Beautiful Book of Homes 
Pictures wonderful homes from $379 to $1295 
Price saqpades all lumber cut-to-fit, millwork, 
Patent perdware. paint, nails. Plans 
E. ieelaht id east of Mississippi and 


Mason-Dixon line, also Minnesota 
= Le, Write For Free Catalog Now 


“LEWIs MFG. CO., Dept. 389, Bay City, Mich. 


SAVE HALF 


Your Paint Bills 
USE INGERSOLL PAINT 


PROVED BEST by 85 years’ use. 
ONLY Paint endorsed by Grange for 50 Years. 
Made in all colors for all purposes at 
WHOLESALE FACTORY PRICES 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK tells all about Paint 
and Painting for Durability. FREE TO YOU with 
Sample Cards and our FREE DELIVERY OFFER. 
WRITE US. DO IT NOW and SAVE MONEY. 
PATRONS’ PAINT WORKS, Inc. 
Oldest Ready Mixed Paint House in America. Est. 1842 

' 251 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MAK Poe 
onmnttooed Cheapest Way 
—the fast, — operating 


crhand power aay terms (LOL TLS) ULL US 


; for Agent’ 
Big Pasens easy waa ae you 
in my new agent's offer. 
ion get my new big catalog—free. 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 
1111 29th St. Centerville, lowa 


FARM FENCE 


Cents a rod = rom d 
Hog Fence, 
Prepaid in Ill. pe ries 
18¢e in Iowa and only and thd. 4 
—— other states for freight. < 
From Factory to User Direct. J 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. < 
Lowprices barb wire. Catalog Free. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. -3 
‘MonToR, ILLS. 


HAW Fits 


ver Idle. Shave ‘plows, “plants. ow 
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Whe VL) PAs Weekly 
ott by Auto Experts 3:5." FREF 


pert in 8 weeks, 
AN “jize S weekly. = run your own 
now includes 
Raliread Fare and Board Paid 
while learning. course FREE to th: 


rik . Write 


A JpgOwoeny Ante ane Tracter Se Sohectp # 









Jit Ngati ri Sti jee 


Free Book=< 7" choctutely Free beast tifa 
dermy. Send Today. oa will be clienrad. Bon't 
Northwestern School of Taxi 


GOINTOB BUSINES. 


ur commu! 


making’ oppar! eppertietk Snlimited. " icither bony — women. 
a ney nak Write for it today. Don't put it off | 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 143, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
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Eptabin and oper- 
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Can You Beat It? 


AN you beat Omni Winterton’s record 

of last year? There are few adult 
breeders who would not be pleased with 
the accomplishment made by this 4-H 
club boy from Charleston, Utah, with 
his three baby beeves. 

During the year Omni attended seven 
shows. His winnings totaled $478 in 
prizes and a long string of ribbons. The 
pride of the three steers, a purebred Here- 
ford ealled ‘‘Proud Lad,” accounted for 
$350 of this prize money. Prize awards, 
plus the sum received for sale of animals 
through the fat-stock ring, bring Omni’s 
total receipts to $928.90. Expenses were 
$313.50, leaving $615.40 as the profit for 
his year’s club work. Proud Lad was 
reserve champion steer at the Salt Lake 
show and sold for 23 cents a pound, 
netting $200.20. 

Some ef Our Young Folks may have a 
better record than Omni’s. If so, tell us 
ve it and include a picture with your 
etter. 


cz 
cA Wideawake Trooper 

















Here is the kind of pony some of our 
Wideawakes raise. This is Reed Bossert, 
Wideawake, who lives at Monongahela, 
Pa. Reed raised the Shetland pony him- 
self and it was just two years old when the 
picture was taken. 

Boys with ponies have no trouble get- 
ting to clan meetings on time. 


cz 
The Fence-Lizard 


This little creature is quite common in 
the southeastern part of the country, and 
can be found in many states farther north. 
It belongs to the lizard family, and is 
said to range from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

Many young folks—especially girls— 
are horrified when they see lizards. The 





fence-lizard, or common swift, as it is also 
known, really is not to be feared by any 
one except insects. Insects form the 


larger part of Mr. Swift’s food, and he 
spends most of his time on sunny logs or 
similar places in the woods watching for 
the unsuspecting insects. 

The common swift varies in color from 





Looks fearsome, 
but he’s harmless 





gravish brown to a dull greenish bronze, 
and is mottled with many cross-bands of 
darker shades. The body is flattened and 
eo with scales like all reptiles, and 
1easures from five and one-half to seven 
and one-half inches in length. The 
mother swift lays her eggs in moderately 
damp and sandy places. These eggs 
etalk during the summer-time, and the 
baby lizards quickly hunt the warm, sunny 
spots to play and search for bugs. 


Cc-Z 0 
The Wideawakes 


A Brotherhood of Farm Boys~ 


Brotherhood Chieftain, Charles P. Shoffner 
Brotherhood Steward, Werner P. Meyer 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow_ . 
Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 
address, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now number 
54,847; 847 clans have been formed. Mem- 
bership Certificate printed in two colors, witb 
gold seal attached, 10 cents. 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and vromise to play fair, 
to lend a helping hand, to believe in farm- 
ing, and to have a brotherly love for farm boys 


everywhere. 
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GIBBS TRAPS 


“TWO TRIGGER” 


The best game trap ever 


made. 

THE KING OF THEM 
ALL. Millions in use. No 
" “WRING-OFFS.” No broken springs. No 
eames to pelts. Does not have to be set to 
drow 
The “TWO TRIGGER” is made to catch and 
kill muskrat, mink, marten, etc. 3 a catch 

and hold ’coon, skunk, woodchuck, e 
Price 65c each (less than dozen Tots); $7.00 


per doz. prepaid. 


Gibbs ‘‘Single-Grip’’ Traps 


Guaranteed against spring break- 
age. Lighter, smaller and better 
than other single-grip traps for 
same animals. 























No. 1. Muskrat, Mink. etc. 25e ea. or $2.50 doz. Prepaid 
‘o. 2. Fox, Skunk, 40c ea. or $4.50 doz. oe 

No. 3. Lynx, Wildcat, ate: 65c ea. or $7.35 doz 

No. 4. Beaver, Wolf, 80c ea. or $9.00 doz 


If your pine agp won't supply you, send to us. 
All traps absolutely guaranteed to give satis- 


faction or money refunded. 
Send for free catalog. 


W. A. GIBBS & SON 
Dept. B-2 ester, Pa. 
lS 
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| All Bird-Lovers, 


| 


| «Attention! 

















E want a branch Bird Club in every 
school in the United States this fall 
and it is up to you to start one. There is 
nothing finer than a good Friday afternoon 
bird program. 
We have now more than 910,000 mem- 
bers in the club and we should reach 
1,000,000 this winter if you and your 
friends put a little extra effort into your 
conservation work. 
Many folks call this the young ‘birds’ 
month. You will find many of them, and 
the plumage is entirely different from the 
adult’s May plumage. Especially study 
the coloring of our young birds. Birds 
are always much harder to identify in the 
fall than they are in the spring. 

Watch out for the winter visitants who 
will now arrive from the North. Many 
of our summer birds will leave soon. Some 
have already gone. 

You will find many warblers in the 
woods. If you have not started a migra- 
tion chart, do so at once. This is an ex- 
cellent month to build bird-houses and 
have them ready to put up in October. 
Don’t forget, in hanging bird-houses, to 
use copper or galvanized nails and good 
copper wire so that the houses will not fall. 

A good topic for discussion at your 
bird club meetings this month is the 
various species of birds that visited your 


bird-bath during the summer. Also, each 
member should bring a list of the summer 
residents. 

Prepare now to make this a great winter 


for the birds 


a Zar) 
The Night-Hawk 








The night-hawk leaves its perch at dusk 
and takes to the wing, where it hunts for 
moths and other insects that fly by night. 
It is not a musical bird, being limited in 
its vocal powers to a single call. It makes 
a loud booming or rushing noise, probably 
caused by the air passing through the 
spread wings as the bird makes the return 
from a nose dive. 

We can observe these birds, even if we 
live in the city, for they often make their 
home on the housetops. Here they spend 
the daylight hours perched motionless in 
some secluded nook. The mother nigi:t- 
hawk lays her two mottled eggs on the 
roof, or on the ground in open fields. C. 


Cc -Z 9 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and tnsectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 
910,480 good folks have signed this. 

Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
button and 16-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Alezander Hamilton was killed in a duel 


with Aaron Burr on July 11, 1804. He 
is buried in Trinity Churchyard, New York. 


Before man kept a written record of 

his life on earth, he carved in memort- 

als his reverence and love for those held 

dear. And then, as now, he chose a 

material whose changeless beauty de- 
fies time and the elements. 


Rock of Hges 


"The Flawless Barre Granite” 
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Number Eight of a Series 


Alexander 
Hamilton 


Brilliant orator, able law- 
yet, distinguished states- 
man and financier. At 
the age of 19, captain in 
the Continental Army: 
aide de camp and secre- 
tary to General Washing- 
ton at 20; first secretary 
of the treasury and archi- 
tect of American finance. 


**Mark Every Grave” 





Our Certificateof Perfec- 
tion, when requested from 
any memorial dealer, as- 
sures you of our personal 
inspection throughthe vari- 
ous stages of completion 
and is your perpetual guar- 
antee against defective 
workmanshipand material. 


Write for Booklet ““F* 
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MAI ZAS SDAP SPRIR TARR RK 


IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on t 
—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders filled ue. 






~ The Cincinnati tron Fence — , inc. 
scent cinnati iron Fenc Co, 


ROCK OF AGES CORPORATION 


BARRE, VERMONT 


h.p. to 30b.p. engines 
Pumpin Outfite-$-in 1 Saw 
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Used All 
Over the World 


I GUARANTEE the Witte Engine to do the 
work of 3 to 5 hired 
one half the time, labor and cost of any job on 
your place. An op 
profits $500.00 to 

over the world—Guaranteed for a 


hands and to save YOU 


rtunity to increase your 
1000.00 a year. Used all 
Lifetime! 













its. my un 
Write TODAY. 
Witte Engine Works 

Mo. 
~~ Kansas City, 








: Write Today For 
<—~As- Big New Book FREE 

























































HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 


H.&Z.Wood Saws 
practical for 


Honey tee— 
backed by $10,000 bond. Wrive, FREE 
CATALOG saws, engines, 
feed mills, Ford & Fordson attach 


ments, ete to you at lowest 
factory . & Z. Concrete 
Mixer—lowest with Babbitt bearings. 


Box 32 Believi'te, Pa. 
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O far as crop yields are the controlling factor in grain 
prices, the season appears to be shaping in a manner 
to boost prices through short crops. 
But whatever may prove the final result, this year 
will go down in history as one of the most trying the 
American farmer has faced in this decade 

Weather conditions have been freakish ever since March 1, 
with extremes following each other in rapid succession. Heat 
and cold, deluge and drought, have chased each other in cycles, 
or have been present at the same time in different sections of the 
great central valleys. 

For this reason, no one can safely discuss crops this season 
upon the basis of broad generalities. Every part of the country 
has had its own experience, and has made its own record. It is 
emphatically a year when the local producer can not be guided 


solely by the situation in his own locality, but must consider the ° 


consolidated results of all localities. 
§ Season Unfavorable So Far 


Broadly speaking, the season up to the end of July has been dis- 
tinetly unfavorable for practically all stand- 
ard crops, except hay. As a result, we are 
approaching the end of the summer with no 
clear or definite idea of what the final 
result is to be. 

Of one thing, however, we can be cer- 
tain: that weather conditions have cut 
down the acreage planted to standard crops, 
not only below what was intended, but well 
below last year’s record. There is con- 
sequently a larger area of farm land lying 
idle than for many years. 

Possibly Nature will give us a timely 
test of the theories of those who maintain 
that farmers should reduce their acreage, 
and try to adjust production to fit what is 
called smaller consumptive wants. 

It is not impossible that our non-farming 
population will have a chance to .learn, 
through the experience of crop failure and 
consequent food shortages, their depen- 
dence upon the maintenance of a successful 
and prosperous agriculture. 

The record-breaking floods in the lower 
Mississippi Valley, with the hundreds of 
millions of physical damage, gripped the 
imagination of our people. But the hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of idle land in the vast watershed of 
the upper river represent another economic loss that is less spectac- 
ular but every bit as serious. 


Cool Weather Interrupted ‘Planting 


In April early- warmth suggested an early season, and some 
corn and oats planting was accomplished, but a return to low 
temperatures and heavy and continuous rainfall changed the 
whole character of the situation. 

The prospect for a corn crop is affected both by the heavy 
decrease in acreage, and by the fact that much seed went into 
the ground so late that there is a large area that has very small 
chance of ever maturing anything more than fodder. At this 
date, in a normal season, the great bulk of the corn-fields in the 
producing districts from Ohio to Nebraska should be in full silk 
and tassel. The earliest fields should have roasting ears. This 
year, not more than 10 per cent has begun to show tassel, and 
most fields will average only about three feet tall. 


Much Acreage Will “Produce No Corn 
Roughly, this means that the crop is between three and four 
weeks late, and that part of it is beyond any reasonable possibility 
of producing ears. So great is the discrepancy in growth between 
fields in the same locality and even in the same field, because of 
the wide difference in planting time, that the official estimate of 
an acreage of 97,600,000 acres is certainly much too high. 

It is important to remember that the acreage figure includes an 


This Freakish Weather 
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area planted so late that only forage is expected, and figures of 
grain production based upon such an estimate will be found very 
misleading. 

The corn crop is best in Kansas and Nebraska, with prospects 
declining as you come east. But the territory that started best 
has suffered from lack of rainfall during July, and drought injury 
is becoming apparent. 

Records covering many years show that the controlling in- 
fluence in corn yield is the amount of rainfall and its proper dis- 
tribution during July, and the official records this year show a 
shortage of rain for that month. In Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa, 
it was less than half of normal. This laek of rain at the critical 
period, in the states that have had the best early corn prospects, 
will be reflected in reduced acre yields. 

Weather Damage and Rust 
Winter-wheat yields have proved a disappointment in every 
section of the belt east of the Rocky Mountains, and early esti- 
mates, official and private, will all have to be revised downward 
when final yield figures are in. 

Drought almost brought a crop failure in 
Western Kansas, and Western Oklahoma 
was but little better. On the other hand, 
continuous rains east of the Missouri 
River injuriously affected the yield of all 
small grain, and in addition black rust de- 
veloped over a wide area in Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Tennessee, Kentucky and Missouri, 
doing much damage at scattered points, and 
working considerable loss in the aggregate. 

Rust injury is unusual in winter wheat, 
and the loss this year, in the shape of re- 
duced yield and light weight, is the most 
severe that has been noted in many years. 


Spring Wheat Better, but Late 


Weather conditions have been fairly favor- 
able for.spring wheat. The crop is late, 
however, and rust is spreading rapidly at 
this writing. The outcome is uncertain. It 
is a race between wheat maturity and the 
final stage of rust on the head stem. 

Only time can give the result, but at 
least it is certain that in Central and North- 
west Minnesota, in Northeast South Da- 
kota, and Central and Eastern North Da- 
kota, the crop has been affected. 

The Canadian wheat crop has made up none of its original 
lateness, and black rust is present in Manitoba and Eastern 
Saskatchewan. This means that at least 5,000,000 out of the 
20,000,000 acres in Canada are in serious danger, unless frost 
should kindly hold off until late in September. : 

With European crop news showing shrinking prospects, and the 
American crop likely to prove disappointing, there is every pros- 
pect of another very close adjustment between world supply and 
demand for wheat, and a consequent continued high range of prices. 

The oats crop suffered the same experience as corn, with plant- 
ing dragged over a long period of time, so that a little of the crop 
is early, but the bulk of it of varying degrees of lateness. 

Early-sown oats matured at about the usual time, and thresh- 
ing returns were reasonably good, but late-sown oats are short in 
straw and generally in head, and first cutting reports are telling 
of disappointment in yield. 





The sources of information for B. W. Snow’s comments on 
weather and crop prospects include government and private 
investigations, and in addition the special reporting service 
maintained jointly by Mr. Snow and The Farm Journal. 
The numerous correspondents of this service are located 
in all important farming areas, and the information obtained 
from them is not excelled for reliability and speed.—Editor. 
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There’s a joker in the ‘cheap’ paint barrel 


HEN anyone offers you a 
very tempting proposition on 
“cheap paint, keep your eyes open. 
There's a “catch” in it somewhere. 
No reputable concern can sell 
good house paint at a “cheap” price 
per gallon. And no unknown house 
is safe to deal with. No barrel of 
SWP House Paint is ever “planted” 
on the station platform. Don't be 
fooled by this “‘apple-sauce.” 

— No“‘quality™ paint 
t= isever peddled from 
door to door or offered 
in highly colored cir- 
culars by some very 
friendlyperson whom 
¥ you do not know who 
tells some impossible 

tale about saving money for you. 






These are sharp tricks that have 
fooled many unwary buyers. Don'tlet 
them fool you. Remember, “cheap” 
paint isn't cheap at all. 


Why SWP costs less 


“You can t make a silk purse out of a 
sow sear.’ And youcan't buya house 
paint that will cover and hide and 
wear for years—for a “cheap” price. 


Fine old SWP House 


But “gallon price” does not indi- 
cate the cost of painting. “Low 
rice’ is a delusion. Actually, a 
‘cheap” paint costs you from two to 
five times as much as SWP House 
Paint. And here is why: 


A gallon of SWP House Paint 
covers 360 square feet, two coats. 
The average “cheap” paint must be 
greatly stretched to cover, poorly, a 
mere 250 square feet, two coats. 


Therefore, nearly twice as many 
gallons of “cheap” paint are needed 
as of fine old SWP to cover the same 
area. Figure out the cost of the 
paint on that basis and your eyes 
will te opened. That is one angle 
of the “joker” in the “cheap” paint 
barrel. 


Wonderful colors that last 


But that’s only the beginning. SWP 
House Paint will beautify and pro- 
tect your building from two to five 
times as long as “cheap” paint. 


SWP colors are unusually rich 
and true to character. They do not 
fade. Weather does not affect them. 


The film of SWP is tough and elastic. | 


There isnochipping, peeling, chalking. 
Most “cheap” paint 





Paint costs more per gal- 
lon. That's because it is 
made of superfine mate- 
rials—in the world’s 
greatest paint laboratories. 
Because it is mixed and 
ground tocreamy-smooth 
texture by power-driven 
machines which no hand- 
mixing can possibly equal. 





Sherwin-Williams 


Costs less on the wall 
than “cheap’’ barn paint 


begins to peel and chip 
and chalk almost before it 


Commonwealth | js dry. It deteriorates 
Barn Paint 
(Red and Gray) 


For barns, corn cribs, 
roofs, fences and similar 


outdoor surfaces. 


very rapidly. Colors be- 
come “wishy-washy.” In 
a very short time you have 
to burn or scrape the o!d 
stuff off and do it all over 
at heavy expense. 

It’s easy to see why 








cheap, trashy paint costs twice as 
muchasSWP House Paint by the year. 
That's another angle of the “joker.” 


See “Paint Headquarters” 
—save money 


SWP House Paint is sold by reliable 
dealers in every part of the world. 
Each one is “Paint Headquarters” in 
his vicinity. 

Before you let any “bargain” offer 
lure you into a waste of money see 
the SWP dealer near you. He han- 
dles dependable merchandise. You 
probably know him personally. Get 
his advice, then decide. 

If you want color cards, advice 
from our experts or a copy of the 
famous Sherwin-Williams Farm 
Painting Guide, write us. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World — 
Cleveland, Ohio 


<a 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PRODUCTS 
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PAINTS-VARNISHES-LACQUERS:-INSECTICIDES 
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The ‘“‘Columbia,"’ which flew from New York t« 


this writing, they are planning to fly it back again 


California is chiefly renowned for fruits, oil, movies and 
climate, but this picture proves that Golden State pork 
is not to be sneezed at, cither. This San Diego sow 
has won first prize at four 
consecutive state 
fairs, we are 
told 
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Speaking of livestock, how's this for a record lob- 
ster? He weighs 20 pounds, was en, of ris 
Island, and may be 100 years old ‘ l 















































If your car strikes a piece of road too rough for wheels 


say a detour or something 
This is an 


like that—just lower the caterpillar tractor attachment and go ahead. 


English idea, as you can easily see from the fact that the steering wheel is on the 
right. In England traffic goes to the left, instead of the right U. & U 


Kids, meet your 
friend Napoleon, 


the chimpanzee 
at the Zoo. 
Napoleon 
loves to be 
dressed up 
thus, but he 
is not nearly 
so wise and 
studious as 
he looks. 
Boys and 
girls inthe 
first grade 
know a lot 
more than he 


oes 
© U. & U. 





They do name fabrics 
after the queerest things. 
This charming afternoon 
gown for fall is made of 
*“*kitten’s-ear’’ faille 

© U. & U. 


This is the famous Swiss 
valley where the great 
Rhone River has its 
source in the big glacier 
in the middle distance. 
The place is called 
Gletsch, which is the 
German for ‘“‘glacier.”’ 
One of the show ¥ aces of 
Switzerland ( tU. 
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YOU PAY FOR A FORDSON 
WHETHER YOU GET IT OR NOT 





No man can control market prices. But he can 
control farming costs. And any time he brings 
his costs down, his profits are going to increase. 

-. - You and your family are entitled to the 
extra profits and extra leisure a Fordson will 
bring to your farm. 


Handling all the work of horses and mules at a 
greatly worthwhile saving in time and labor. 
And its usefulness does not end with just the 
field work. Wherever you need power, your 
Fordson is ready to deliver it. Baling hay, 
threshing grain, sawing wood, pumping water, 
cutting silage, dragging roads, grinding, haul- 
ing. And Fordson power is the cheapest power 
any farmer can use—on belt or at the drawbar. 
It is perhaps the simplest tractor to operate 
that has ever been built. Any man you trust to 
drive a team can run your Fordson. 
And near your farm there is a Fordson service 
dealer with trained mechanics 





to take care of any occasional 





FROM plowing to harvesting, 
the man who farms with horses 
and mules is paying for a 
Fordson tractor without 
having it. 

Take the job of plowing. A 
Fordson tractor will break up 
land in almost half the time 
required to do it with mules or 
horses. And the Fordson plows 
deeper, more thoroughly, too. 
It will ditch and terrace nearly 
four times as fast as a team 
ean do it. It will disk a field in 
less than half the time and pre- 


WHEAT ? 


Here is the experience of a 
wheat farmer with his Fordson. 

—he breaks up his land in 
about half the time it used to 
take with horses .. . and 
saves 7le on every acre! 

—he disks in half the time 
and saves 27c an acre. He 
pulverizes in a little over a 
third the time ... and saves 
53c an acre! 

—he plants in half the time 

- ard saves 44c an acre. 

—he harvests with his binder 

and Fordson in half the time 
- and saves 35c an acre! 

By the time the crop is in, 
he has saved $2.30 an acre. 
He is averaging about 15¢ a 


overhaul. Parts are always in 
stock there — at standardized 
low prices, in keeping with the 
Ford policy. Work is figured 
on a flat-rate basis — you can 
know in advance what any job 
will cost. 

Farming everywhere ought 
to be easier work and pay bet- 
ter than it does. It will when 
farmers make full use of the 
mechanical power so easily 
available. A Fordson tractor 
will make any man’s job of 
farming easier, as well as more 





pare a good seed bed in just 





bushel more profit. 





profitable. 





about a third. 

And so on through the various jobs that enter 
into raising a crop—and in many cases, housing 
it. Plowing, harrowing, dragging, running rows, 
planting, drilling, cultivating, harvesting—the 
Fordson makes each hour of your working time, 
and that of all your help, more productive. 








7 ‘aa 2 BE oat "y és! 
a Cutting corn with Fordson power 











Loading hay with a Fordson 





See your nearest Fordson 
dealer. Let him show you what the Fordson 
tractor will do on your own farm. If you are 
using “animal power,” stop and figure a little. 
See if you don’t decide that you actually are 
paying for a Fordson now . . . without having it. 
Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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Get Lowest 
Prices on Lumber, 
Houses and Barns! 











Gordon-Van Tine Home No. 508—Wonderful six-room farm home, 
Write for September Discount Prices 

















Book of 100 Book of Barns Catalog of 5,000 
Home Plans and Farm Buildings Building Material 
Shows photos, floor- Shows 654 sizes and Bargains 
7 ; plans, specifications of kinds of barns, hog and Everything for build- 
a fe oe een modern town and coun- poultry houses, grana- ing, remodeling and re- 
try homes, 4 to 9 rooms. ries, feed and implement airing. Save even on a 
. Explains Plan-Cut sys- sheds. Barn plans to suit 25 order. Highest quale 
Gordon-Van Tine Gambrel Roof Barn No. 402. tem. Wholesale prices. your needs. ity guaranteed. 





Write for September Discount Prices 
Save Hundreds of 


Dollars During 
This Great Sale! 





Big Reductions This Month Only! *. 
Onall Houses, Barns andBuildings j 










Timed for September So You Can Do Your Fall Building Early! 


You can make amazing savings during September by buying at this great 
Discount Sale. Every home, every barn, every building has been specially 
priced for this great event! We have been preparing for it for months. Our 
merchandise managers have some astounding bargains to offer you. Tell us 
the home you are interested in and write forthe Special Discount Price today! 


Our Finest Plan-Cut Homes Special Bargains in Building 
are included in this great value-giving Material During This Sale! 
sale. Highest quality material (see Astounding September discounts 


guarantee)— Plan-Cut at mill tosave on roofing, doors, windows, shingles, 
you 30% labor cost and18% material glass, paints, varnish, furnaces, bath- 
waste. Designed by skilled architects. room supplies, oak flooring and scores 


A marvelous opportunity to get a of otheritems. Fix up for cold weather 
beautiful home at lowest cost! at big savings. 


Send for Free Books NOW! 


Pick out the House, Barn or Farm Building you are interested in, 
and get Special Discount Price 







Build your- 
self and save 


meen eS y 
g Job! asics Ki. 
eS ee — ilileainae | 


= Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
992 Gordon Street, Davenport, Iowa 






This is a wonderful opportunity to and give you lowest wholesale, 
save big money on any building, re- Special September Discount Prices, 
modeling or repair job. Tell us what Freight Paid. We guarantee abso- 
you are going to build, or send us lutely highest quality material. 
your list, and we will figure it free, Write today. 

I expect to build a 


Send me books and September Dis- 


i 
i 
° q 
Go rdon-Van Tine : count Prices. 
i 
I 
f 
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: 3 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back I 
f 
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(Established 1856) 


PLAN-CUT Buildings 
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Continued from 





Ventilation. 














Zone 1 barns should have three layers of in- 
sulation on each outtake-flue; Zone 2, two 
layers; and Zones 3 and 4, one layer. It 
will do no harm to use more insulation 
in Zones 2, 3 and 4 than this rule calls 
for, but insulation costs money. 
The outtake flues should have 
no control, because the ventila- 
tion system is designed to change 
the air in the barn on an abso- 
lutely quiet day. The wind has 


a considerable effect on a ven- 
tilation system. Obstruct or 
close up the outtake flues in 












JTOMATIC- FRESH AIR-CONTROL VALVE 












































side of the barn, it forces air through the 
intake flues, and at the same time is pull- 
ing air out of the cupolas; fin other words, 
siphoning air out of the barn. Thus, 
some provision must be made to regu- 

late the ventilation system automati- 
cally, for any drop in tempera- 
ture or sudden coming up of the 
wind. It would be decidedly un- 
pleasant to have to regulate a 
system day and night by hand 
every time the wind came up or 
the temperature dropped. There- 
fore, each intake flue should be 
equipped with an automatic con- 











any manner whatever, and the 
proper amount of air is ‘not FZ, BACK OAT CONTE, - FRESH Be lon trol-valve which regulates the 
passed through the _ building. A PH aE a ts ate ss — proper amount of air, regardless 
Therefore, the stock are not re- a HE AT-DPOR FREADER. in of weather conditions. 
ceiving the full amount of pure il =~ || PCONTROL LEVER ~ ~ fp 2" When a heavy wind is blow- 
air which they should have to CF. a ~~. N. oe fe ing against the side of a barn, 
be healthy. S/d ‘SN eg ; a there will be a great deal more 
The outtake-flue system con- pat A a4 ™ _- aN 3 leakage around the windows and 
sists of a number of insulated & oe oe ae ts, doors; also, the suction on the 
steel flues so located as to draw Sr : Fig. 5 A os ventilator is going to draw more 
well from all points of the stable. Br ; r5 air from the outtake flues. 


It has been found in practise 
that one flue every 30 feet along 
the side wall will answer most 
requirements. In a one-story barn it is necessary 
to put the flues closer, while in a very high two- 
story barn it may be possible to put them farther 
apart. The distance between the flues, however, 
should never be less than 20 feet and never more 
than 40 feet. The ventilating cupola on the roof, 
into which each pair of outtake flues empties (see 
Figs. 5 and 6), should be back-draft proof. 


Air Intake Must Be Controlled 


The next feature to consider is the intake or 
fresh-air flues (see Figse5 and 7) together with 
the necessary equipment for them,’such as auto- 
matic control-valve, back-draft valve, spreader 
and hood, which are without question the most 
important factors in the operating Success of the 
ventilation system. 

It is quite possible to have a perfectly insulated 
stable, to have your outtake flues well insulated 
and have a good back-draft ventilating cupola 
on the roof, but unless the amount of pure air 
coming in is controlled, the ventilating system 
can not be entirely successful. 

Every ventilation system should be figured for 
a perfectly still day. Therefore, the intake flues 
should be figured to give almost the same capacity 
that the outtake flues are to take care of. They 
should not be quite so great in capacity, because 
the cold air coming in expands in the stable. 

There is another factor to consider, and this is 
the amount of air which finds its way through 
the windows and doors and the 


Foul air enters galvanized-steel outtake flues just above the 
floor and leaves through the ventilator on the roof 

















Fig. 6—Detail of ventitat- 
ing cupola 


Therefore, the intake flues 
should not only have a control 
which will allow the correct 
amount of air to go through and no more, but 
should also be designed to close up automatically 
when a heavy wind comes up or there is a sudden 
drop in temperature. 


Automatic (ontrol-Valves 


When the wind strikes one side of a barn with 
automatic control-valves in the intake flues, it 
closes every intake valve on that side, leaving 
the other side open. The loss of fresh air caused 
by the closing of the automatic intake control- 
valves _is compensated for by the extra fresh air 
-blowing in around the doors and windows, until 
the pressure is relieved when all the valves open. 
The automatic closing action takes place also 
when there is a drop in temperature, which 
causes the foul warm air to rise faster through the 
outtake flues. 

Each intake flue should, however, have a hand 
control to take care of a continuéd cold wave. In 
extremely cold weather, it is desirable to close the 
entire system partly, as it will give better tem- 
perature conditions. The reason for this is the 
excessive leakage of cold air around all windows, 
doors, etc. 

The intake flues are placed directly in between 
the floor joists (see Fig. 7) and insulated on the 
ceiling side so there wiJl be no condensation on 
the ceiling. In addition to the automatic intake 
control, a back-draft control on each intake flue 
prevents foul air from being forced back instead of 

going out the foul-air flue 





cracks around the doors. This 
also must be taken into con- 
sideration when the intake 
system is considered, and will 
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AUTOMATIC FRESH AIR CONTRO: VALVE 


IEORAFT CONTRI 
BAC IO! CONTROL Mow FLOOR 


which is designed for that 
, purpose. — 

It is important that the 
proper type of spreader be 
placed in the opening to the 


NO CONTROL 





decrease the capacity of the A 


intake flues. 





intake flues in the | ceiling, 








As the outtake flues and the 
intake flues have been figured 
for an absolutely still day, 


there must be some provision SLinsutaten wALLs 


made for variable winds and 
variable temperatures. When a 
the wind is blowing on one 











INSULATED FRESH AIR FLUE 





which are generally above the 
feed-alley in approximately the 
caeee center of the barn. This air 
comes in at an angle (see Figs. 
5 and 7). Therefore, to give 
greatest diffusion, the spreader 
is placed [Continued on page 69 


Fig. 7 
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Choosing a Washing-Machine 


resembles a milk-stool in appearance. In the modified dolly or 


UYING a washing-machine no longer hinges on the 


matter of saving in time and labor. 


It 


is now 


a 


agitator type of machine a disk with blunt blade-like projections 


question of which machine to buy, there are so many 


good ones. 


Years ago some housewives insisted that 


rubbing was essential to get clothes clean, but the 
most recent machines rely upon forcing the soapy water through 
the clothes to get them clean, instead of wearing out the fabric 


by contact with a hard surface. 


water in a washing- 
machine, and after 
this has helped to 
loosen the dirt, agi- 
tating the clothes and 
the water does the 
rest. 

The many makes of 
washing-machines of- 


Soap is always dissolved in the 


ie 


ie 


, 


$ 


ons 


is placed in the bottom of the tub. Both dolly and agitator types 
are very efficient for washing heavy clothes. Some of the dolly 
machines are provided with a flat agitator to use with finer gar- 
ments. 

The oscillating type machines have a metal or wooden tub 
which roeks or tilts back and forth to toss the clothes frem one 
end to the other, while 
the water moves in a 
curving path, depend- 
ing on the shape of 
the tub. 

The principle of 
the funnel-on-a-stick 
washing device, famil- 
iar 20 years or more 




















rh 


fered for sale can be 
classified, into four 
types according to the 
principle on which 
they operate. Differ- 
ent makes within each 
type differ only in de- 
tails of construction. 
Most makes of wash- 
ing-machines are de- 
signed to be operated 
by hand or water power, by gasoline engine or | 


The Four Types of Machines 


The methods of washing used in most machines are: 
clothes by means of a cylinder revolving 





Exhibit of washing-machines at the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 


oy electricity. 


ago, is utilized in the 
vacuum-cup type ma- 
chine. From one to 
four vacuum cups or 
cones may be built in 
such machines so as 
to move up and down, 
forcing soapy water 
through the clothes 
on the downward 
stroke and pulling the 





soapy water back through them by suction as the cones lift. 
An exhibit of these different types of machines is maintained at 


the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics in Washington, through 


Agitating the 


the courtesy of washing-machine manufacturers. 





in water; stirring them by a revolving 
device; tossing them back and forth in 
the water by rocking the tub; and forcing 
water through them by so-called vacuum 
cups. 

The cylinder washer is similar to the 
type used in. commercial laundries. It 
usually has a perforated cylinder of metal 
or wood for the clothes. This revolves in 
an outer container holding the soap and 
water. On the inner surface of the 
cylinder are projections or ‘‘baffles’’ which 
carry the clothes along as the cylinder 
revolves, and cause them to drop back 
into the water when they reach the 
highest point. The rotating cylinder 
automatically reverses its direction at 
regular intervals. The clothes are moved 
as the water gushes through the perfora- 
tions in the revolving cylinder. There is 
a second type of cylinder machine in which 
’ the cylinder is not circular but in the form 
of a flattened perforated box which moves 
back and forth so that the clothes tumble 
from one end to the other. 

The dolly principle is used in two differ- 
ent forms. Each consists of a revolving 
device suspended in the center of the tub. 
It may be fastened either to the lid or to 
the bottom. It reverses its direction 
periodically, carrying the clothes first in 
one direction and then in the other. The ”, 
sides and bottom of the tub are usually - 
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PRESSURE 









©9) DIFFERENT 
/ FORMS OF 
THE DOLLY 


CYLINDER TYPE 












ko SUCTION 


VACUUM TYPE 








corrugated so that the clothes are cleansed 
partly by friction. The dolly proper 


Types of washing-machines 


Anybody— 
homemaker, teacher, or research worker— 
can look over types there and note the 
special points of gach. 


What To Look For 


In buying an electric machine, it is neces- 
sary to know the current specifications of 
the local source of power and to give them 
in the order. That is, the voltage, whether 
the current is direct or alternating, and if 
alternating, the cyele. 

The shape and size of the machine in 
relation to the room where it must be used 
and stored should be considered, also. A 
machine bought without making wall 
measurements may be just a little too 
large for the laundry room or kitchen. 

The machine should be of suitable size 
for one’ saverage washing. Too small a 
machine requires too many fillings and is 
wasteful of current and time. Too large a 
machine insufficiently filled is equally un- 
desirable. . 

The amount of water required for wash- 
ing, as affected by the number of times 
the water must be changed in doing an 
average wash, must be thought of where 
the water supply is limited. 

All reputable firms have a repair service 
as part of their organization, and the in- 
tending purchaser should find out whether 
this repair service is readily available 
to her. 

Simplicity of construction is preferable. 
It is advisable that the mechanism be 
properly covered, both for the sake of 
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safety and to keep dirt from the motor. 
Covered gearing is desirable. 

The motor should be placed where there 
is little chance of its getting wet, unless it 
has been constructed water-tight. 

It is necessary to know how often the 
machinery must be oiled and whether 
that can be done easily. The strength 
and rigidity of the frame are important. 

Consider how easily the machine can be 
moved about, and yet be_held in place 


while the motor is runnjng. Casters are 
helpful. 

If the cylinder type of machine is 
chosen, the cylinder should be as light 


in weight as is compatible with strength, 











arrangement for a 
convenient laundry 


Suggested 











since one must remove the cylinder from 
the machine in order to dry and clean it 
thoroughly. The water outlet should, if 
possible, permit one to attach a hose for 
draining. 

The height of the top of the machine 
may make a difference, although the legs 
may be adjustable... A machine that must 
be kept in the kitchen is more convenient 
when the top is flat, whereas one that 
remains in a separate laundry is seldom 
used to provide extra working surface 


Wringers and ‘Driers 


The type of wringer that comes with 
the machine should also be investigated. 
See whether the wringer can be used 
when the machine is washing. The swing- 
ing type of wringer is useful. The possible 
advantages of a centrifugal drier, either 
within the tub or attached to it at one 
side, should be considered. 

Centrifugal driers may also be bought 
separately from the washing-machine. 
The principle in each is similar. A per- 
forated-metal shell or basket revolves 
very rapidly inside another container. 
The water is thrown out of the clothes to 
the outer ‘edge of the basket, where it 
drops through the perforations and into 
the outer tub, from which it is drained off. 

A few washing-machines are so built 
that the cylinder or ah extra shell pro- 
vided for the purpose can be revolved and 
used for sueh centrifugal drying. It is 
thus possible to wash, rinse, blue and dry 
the clothes without removing them from 
the washer. This is yery advantageous in 
the case of small washings. 

In case of large washings, remember 
that the first suds must be thrown away 
in order to rinse the clothes without tak- 
ing them out of the washer. This is 
wasteful, for as a rule the clothes which 
are put first into the washing-machine are 
not very much soiled and the suds can 
be used for washing the second tubful. 
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— You Mothers 
Asked | 


For quick-cooking oats with that rich Quaker Flavor 





We offer it in Quick Quaker 


The world’s fastest hot breakfast 


OTHERS with the problem 

of making children like 
cereals will appreciate Quick 
Quaker—quick-cooking oats with 
the world’s supreme oat flavor 
retained. 


Quick Quaker has the fine 
Quaker flavor, the creamy deli- 
ciousness of real Quaker Oats. A 
flavor it took some 50 years of 
milling to perfect. A flavor no 
other oats in the world can boast. 

Children who ordinarily don’t 
care for cereal take to Quick 
Quaker instantly. The difference 
is great and surprising. 

Quaker milling, too, retains 
much of the “bulk” of oats. The 
bulk that makes laxatives seldom 
necessary. 


Thus protein, carbohydrates, the 
important Vitamine B and bulk are 
combined to make Quick Quaker 
an excellently balanced food. 


See that you get Quick Quaker 


when you buy quick-cooking oats. 


Cheaper Than Substitutes 


Get genuine Quick Quaker. Comes 
in full 55 ounce (3 full pounds and 
7 ounces) packages. That means 
over 30% more oats per pack- 
ome, age than many substi- 
tutes. Hence real 
Quaker costs LESS. 
Thus, if you accept a 
substitute you alone are 
the loser. Look always 
for the printed weight 
on all oats that you buy. 
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JAPAN 
TEN 


“The drink for relaxation 





eering, 


refreshing | 


A cup of steaming, fragrant Japan 
Green Tea! 

What better, what quicker way 
to rest when you feel tired? 

Ten minutes spent just taking it 
easy as you drink, ten minutes just 
lingering over the delightful flavor 
that only green, unfermented tea can 
have, is as good as an hour's nap. 

And that is what Japan Tea is, 
tea at its best, tea in its natural state, 
uncolored and unfermented, with all 
the flavor-laden juices of the fresh 
leaves preserved by immediate ster- 
ilization. 

Drink it after every meal, and at 


least once during the afternoon. 
a 


Specify Japan Green Tea 
when you buy. Packaged 
for the home under various 
brands. The best you can 
42 buy will cost you only a 
fraction of a cent a cup 
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“By Lucy M. Queal 


OTHER, may I have something to 

eat?” This is the after-school cry 
in almost every home where there are 
children. 

Mothers should be glad to hear this call 
for food. Sick children do not ask for 
food, because they have no appetites. 
Healthy, normal children have good 
appetites. They should be fed regularly 
and the food should be carefully chosen. 

Food does three things for children: It 
gives pep, or energy; it promotes growth; 
it helps regulate the body. 


“Pep” Foods 


Energetic children require more food than 
quiet children. Children who work hard 
should eat more than boys and girls who 
sit and study, read or sew. The pep foods 
are rich in starch, sugar or fats. The list 
includes: 


Cereals, potatoes, root vegetables, 
bread, macaroni, tapioca, molasses, 
sugar, candy, honey, cakes, frostings, 
butter, milk, cream, fat meat, nuts, 
salad oils. 


Foods That Are “Builders 


These foods, except milk, are not good 
builders: Every machine that goes re- 
quires fuel of some sort. The pep foods 
are the fuels for the busy, active shiliiran. 
Good machines need repairs, and often 
rebuilding. Children are growing ma- 
chines. Their bodies need repairs, re- 
building, and new additions added to the 
original body—sometimes several inches 
a year. 

For growth and repair we draw on an- 
other group of foods: 


Milk (sweet milk, sour milk, butter- 
milk), eggs, cheese, meat, beans, peas, 
fish, chicken, whole grains. 


If we were to enlarge on this list we 
could include all the milk and egg recipes 
and the cereal puddings made with milk. 
Cream soups and scalloped dishes would 
be added. It is easy to choose from this 
group of foods. The danger is that too 
many of the building foods will be used 
in our more elaborate meals. 


Regulator Foods 
As we add to simple meals and make them 
more elaborate, our choice should be from 
the last group: 


Fresh vegetables, fresh and dried 
fruits, coarse breads, cod-liver oil, 
milk, butter, raw foods, liver. 


Babies do not need many of these regu- 
lators. Milk, fresh fruit juices and cod- 
liver oil suffice: After careful introduction 
to the fresh vegetables has been made, 
both in the first year and during the second 
year, we use one or two every day. Chil- 
dren of school age need regulators in every 
meal. Even the school lunch, whether 
packed and carried, or prepared at school, 
must be made healthful and appetizing 
by fresh fruit and vegetables, like lettuce, 








A NEW WINDOW SHADE FABRIC 


JOANNA CLOTH 
PLAIN AND CORDED STRIPES 











SON, dirt, weather or drenching 
with rain won’t harm this beauti- 
ful long-wearing shade cloth, spun, 
woven and finished by Hartshorn. 
Neither will it wrinkle, crack, curl, 
bag nor develop pinholes. Remem- 
ber the name, Hartshorn Joanna 
Cloth, and tell yourdealer to mount 
it on Hartshorn Shade Rollers. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
New York 


250 Fifth Avenue 





Made by the Makers of Hartshorn Shade Rollers 





PARKERS 
HAIR 
BALSAM 


REMOVES DANDRUFF 
=, STOPS HAIR FALLING 
war! Fras been used with 
> success for more than 40_years 
RESTORES COLOR AND 
mm BEAUTY ‘TO GRAY 
» AND FADED HAIR 
60+ & 412° at all druggists 


HISCOX CHEMICAL WORKS 
PATCHOGUE, N Y. 
“When Lpqashing hay always use 


orestén Shampoo 














this le bargeia price. Guaran- 

first Cary Ae every respect. Slip: are made of 
ee ge Te 
Padded flexible chromeleathersole and 

usually sell for 75c to $1.00a pair. 


Women’s coun misses’ sizes, 234 tb... Wide: widths. : 
DELIVERY FREE oriri*eces. tater, ersoe 

t, and2 pair of slippers will eat 
Zh postage charges paid. ot over 4pair toacustomer. 
WALTER FIELD CO., Dept. U1469, CHICAGO, ILL. 













































AATI-AIP 


“Stands them on their heads” 


Big fat sassy rats love to commit sui- 
cide on Rat-Nip. It must kill or mon- 
ey back. Dogs and cats don’t touch 
it. At dealers or 35c prepaid and 
guaranteed. Liquid Veneer 

Corporation, 3719 Liquid 
Veneer Building, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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crisp celery, radishes or tomatoes. In 
winter this becomes a real difficulty. By 
storing, canning and pickling we: try to 
solve this problem, 

The importance of milk in the diet can 
not be emphasized enough. Fortunately, 
most children like milk. Every effort 
should be made to induce growing chil- 
dren to take at least one quart of milk 
each day. Of particular value are the 
lime salts in milk, which promote bone 
growth and give the substance for good 
teeth Boys in their teens may want 
another pint of milk, or even 4 second 
quart, and they- should be satisfied. 


The Value of Milk, 


Straight arms and legs, white, sound 
teeth and a clear, smooth skin are signs 
of plenty of lime salts in the diet. Lime 
means calcium, and the condition of the 
blood and other fluids of the body is de- 
pendent on the correct amount of cal- 
cium in the food. Danger of infection is 
reduced. A great protector, is this ma- 
terial known as calcium, or lime. Fresh 
milk is best, but it must be clean and 
handled by clean people in clean utensils. 

The vitamins will be present in the food 
if milk and fresh vegetables are used freely. 
Taking cod-liver oil, a teaspoonful each 
day, is a wise precaution against vitamin 
deficiency. No child will be hurt by the 
dose, and it may help when other mea- 
sures fail. 

While all our foods may be put in one 
of these three groups—Builders, Pep 

















Foods and Regulators—we must plan the 
meals keeping in mind correct proportions. 
This simple rule will help: 

Builders—use some. 

Pep Foods—use more. 

Regulators—use lots 


Ask Yourself These Questions 


1. Have we enough in the meal to 
satisfy the hungry family? 

2. Is the meal attractive? 

3. Is milk included? 

4. Are regulators present in large 
amounts? 

5. Is there a raw food served? 

6. Will the teeth have something crisp 
to chew? 

Just a word about attractive meals. 
As simple a meal as cornmeal mush with 
milk may be attractive. If well-cooked 
and seasoned and nicely served, fot mush 
and cold milk will be a feast for the king. 
More elaborate meals are attractive be- 
cause they have variety. A happy time 
at the table aids digestion. Banish from 
the conversation at meal-time all scold- 
ings and complaints. Table manners 
should be corrected quietly, or still better, 
these criticisms may be given after the 
meal. All authorities agree*that cheer- 
fulness promotes good use of food in the 
body. 

No one says these days that only food 
is required to make healthy children. A 
good start in life with well-chosen food 
properly prepared, plenty of sleep, with 
the windows open, outdoor work and play 
with happy, wholesome thoughts and 
activities—these keep the children strong 
and well, as we want them to be. 


Perfectly 


with the true color 
and flavor of the 
Sresh fruit... 


50% more glasses of jam 
or jelly becausesyou have 
not boiled the juice away. a 





Cote is now packed with the 4» : ao x 
recipe booklet directly under enough to jellify all of tneir juice. 

the label so that you will al- The old-fashioned method of jam or jelly 
ways be sure of having com- 
plete instructions for making 
nearly one hundred different : a _ : 
kinds of delicious jams, jellies trated to jell the remaining juice. This long 
and marmalades. Order Certo cooking not only resulted in loss of fresh fruit 


from your grocer today. flavor and color, but wasted about half of the 
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jelled- 


’ 


RUITS by nature vary in the amount 
of. jellying substance which they 
contain. 

Even those which you depend on most, 
differ in jellying quality each season—and 
within the same season they lose their power 
to “jell” as they ripen. 

Some fruits, like pineappie, lack this jelly- 
ing quality altogether, and few fruits have 





making was to “boil the fruit down”’ until its 
jellying substance became sufficiently concen- 


precious fruit juice. 


Certo has changed all this 


OR Certo is the natural jellying sub- 

stance, taken from fruits in which it is 
abundant, concentrated, refined and bottled 
for your convenient use. 

With Certo you can at once give your fruit 
exactly the right amount of natural jellying 
quality so that it jells perfectly with only one or 
two minutes’ boiling! Youcan use any variety of 
fruit you like, fully ripe, when its flavor is most 
luscious. You need never again have a failure. 














SEND 10¢ for trial 
half-size bottle— 
enough to make 6— 
10 glasses of jelly, 
depending on the re- 
cipe used. Beauti- 
fully illustrated 
booklet on “Jams, 
Jellies and Marma- 
lades”’—free! 











Douglas-Pectin Corp., Dept. 72 

Granite Building, Rochester, New York 

(In Canada address: Douglas Packing Co., Ltd., Cobourg, Ont.) 
Please send me postpaid trial half-size bottle of Certo with 
the new booklet in color. I enclose 10 cents (coin or stamps) 
to cover postage. 
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Bargains 


Like These on Every 
Page of Our Great 


FREE Catalog 


It will mean real dollars in your pocket to 
have this wonderful Style Book and Family 
Outfitter handy when selecting clothes for all 
the family. pages of amazing bargains, 
including everything to wear for men, women 
and children; dry goods and man useful arti- 
cles for the home besides, Send coupon or a, 
post card for your FREE copy—today! , 


bleached huck kitchen towels, 
Nie leached Turkish towels, 19x34 in.; 
H co: yit Ixllin, Amazing value. 
Order by No. 399FW9432. Price for 793 
Complete Towel Set (10 Pieces) Only Cc 
Postage paid to introduce this bargain to you. 


We consider thie the world’s cane chambray 
vane. Every one bears the tele brated Amoskea; 
guaranteed case color. Fullcut, we 

made, Se mover betton-thra pockets. Not over 4 shirts 

ny Send 96 cents and we will mail 2 shirts 


bgp jiately. ’ 
Bl ly. 
Ta, It'sFREE 
band. State size. Order; 
No. “KS5888. 


Order Company, Dept. abe 
Zé Srect a and ae Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
me absolutely Fall and Wint 
yore Style Bos Book ‘and Fonily ly Duthecer, showing the 
pet Faw ad woofs arel for fo A. family. 4 
or home. 
paste this coupon on & penny postal.) Lead 
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HERE is no doubt that -this is a 
int year, and so varied are the 
colors and fabrics that a 
found for 


p 
designs, 
printed material can be 
every kind of garment. 

We think of silk, rayon and cotton fabrics 
first, but wool challies have returned to 
favor, and are found in the modern designs, 
suitable for sports and tailored styles, as 
well as the quaint old-time flowered patterns 
so much like d for negligees and children’s 
dresses. 

The dresses shown this month were chosen 
with the needs of school and college ward- 
robes in mind. Dresses No. 5913, 5888 and 
5893 are just right for the fabrics mentioned, 
and require no trimming save a little plain 
material for collars, vests and belts. They 
could be made up also in silk or wool crépes 
in plain colors, in kasha cloth and wool 
poplin, with crépe de Chine trimmings. 

No. 5886 would make a pretty dress for 
informal affairs, and could be made of printed 
silk or silk and cotton crépe, plain crépe de 
Chine, flat crépe or printed Georgette over 
a slip of plain silk or radium. 

” 


Dresses for Younger Girls 


Younger girls will like dresses No. 5898 
and 5925, made of cotton print, but suitable 
for ginghams and challies and woolen mate- 
rials. The attractive dress shown in No. 5927 
is made of gingham in a fancy weave, with 
collar, vest and lower sleeve portions of plain 
gingham 

The skirt and blouse costume shown in 
No. 5700 permits numerous combinations. 
A skirt of se Tee, flannel or any woolen ma- 
terial of medium weight can be worn with 
blouses of pongee silk, flannel, cotton poplin 
or similar materials. 

A very useful style is pictured in No. 5621, 
showing a dressin smock style with bloomers 
to match, developed in cotton print. Pongee 
silk and plain, striped or plaid gingham 
would make up equally well. 

A useful set of undergarments is shown in 
No. 5052. The set includes bloomers, petti- 
coat and bodice, to be made of muslin or 
longeloth, and simply trimmed with a nar- 
row lace or tatted edging around neck and 
armholes 


Aprons Always Used 


Interest in aprons will never wane as long 
as there are homes to be kept in order. No. 
5909 is an apron easily kept in place because 
of the strap across the back. The usual 
apron materials are used, and it can be 
prettily finished with bias folds of colored 
chambray or rickrack braid. 

The play suit shown in No. 5903 will 
please mothers and little folks alike. The 
suit is shown made of two shades of plain 
gingham, but plain and checked gingham 
could be used, also cotton print with trim- 
mings of white cotton poplin or Iinene, or 
plain chambray. 

Close felt hats continue in favor, and are 
probably the most comfortable headgear for 
bobbed heads, but advanced styles for fall 
favor velvet hats with high crowns and 
feather trimmings, not only the feather 
‘fancies’ (as milliners call them) made of 
the feathers of our barnyard friends, but 
ostrich feathers also. 

Fashion’s whims are an interesting study, 
but hard to understand. Vast amounts of 
money invested in ostrich farms would have 
been entirely lost had it not been found that 
ostrich skin could be made into very good 
leather. 

Fashion designers now seem to feel that it 
is time for feathers to return, so they are 
offering ostrich trimming for dresses, ostrich 
tips for hats and ostrich-feather boas to re- 
place furs for the neck. Whether or not 
they will be accepted by the public remains 
to be seen. 
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Ladies’ D:iess. Designed for 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46 inches bust measure. 

Ladies’ Dress. 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 inches 
bust measure. 
Ladies’ Dress. 
bust measure. 
Misses’ Dress. Designed for 16, 18, 20 years. 
Girls’ Dress. 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

Girls’ Dress. 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

Ladies’ Apron. Small, medium, large, ex- 
tra large. ° 

Girls’ Dress. 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

Child’s Play Dress. 4, 6, 8, 10 years, 
Blouse and Skirt for Junior and Miss. 14, 
16, 18, 20 years. 

Girls’ Undergarment. 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 
Child’s Play Suit. 2, 4,6 years. 


34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 inches 














Chicago! Mail Order Co. 


DEPT CHICAGO,ILL. 











Prices of patterns obtainable through The Farm Journal will be found on page 67 
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Curtains with 
Charm 


Continued from page 11 




















variation can be had by arranging sepa- 
rate curtains at the upper and lower sash 
in Dutch effect. The upper curtain should 
lap several inches over the lower one at 
the meeting rail, allowing for shrinkage so 
that the two curtains will meet after they 
have been laundered 

The loveliest material if sewed up “just 
any way” is ruined. Careful measure- 
ments are the first requirement. Regard- 
less of the plan for hanging the curtains, 
the height of the window is measured out- 
side the casing from the top of the window 
to the bottom of the apron below the sill. 
This measurement controls the length of 
the overdraperies 

Glass curtains, the semi-translucent cur- 
tains which cover the glass, should just 
escape the sill in length. The measure- 
ment for these should be taken from the 
top of the window at the point where the 
rod is to be located, to the sill. 


How Much Material? 


The length of the valance is calculated 
as the width of the window plus six inches 
for a three-inch return on each end to 
cover the curve of the rod or the valance 
board. If a full valance is desired, one 
and one-half d6r two times the. width of 
the window should be allowed. The most 
pleasing width for the valance is obtained 
by calculating the finished width as one- 
sixth of the window opening. 

To figure the quantity of material 
needed, it is necessary to consider fulness 
and hem allowances. Nine inches is the 
flat figure usually added to both over- 
draperies and glass curtains for hems 
and headings. Skimpiness is one of the 
most-common drawbacks to the effective- 
ness of curtains made at home. 

Glass curtains should be twice the width 
of the window, so that for most windows 
two lengths of material 30 or 36 inches 
wide are necessary. Overdraperies also 
require a full width of 36-inch material on 
each side of the window. However, 50- 
inch fabrics may be split in two length- 
wise (see Fig. 5). In this case, it is well 
to finish the edges with extension hems of 
contrasting matémial. 

To take overdraperies out of the home- 
made class, it is necessary to finish the 
edge with braid or banding of some kind. 
Linings of sateen or unbleached muslin 
make the curtains hang better, show the 
colors off to better advantage and pro- 
tect against fading. 


Hems Require Care 


The-width and accuracy of the hems 
is a vital point, especially in the construc- 
tion of glass and draw curtains. In most 
materials the hems are neat and attrac- 
tive if made from one and one-half to two 
inches wide. The first turning of the 
hem should be its full depth, so that the 
finished hem has three thicknesses of 
material (see Fig. 4). This gives weight 
to the edge, conceals ravelings and gives 
the interesting effect of a band. 

In making washable curtains, it is al- 
ways wise to allow at least two inches for 
shrinkage. This may be taken up in a 
tuck taken in the wrong side just below 
the casing for the rod. 


[More-complete details on curtain con- 
struction can be had by writing to your 
Senator or Representative in Congress or 
to the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1516, “‘Principles of Window Curtaining.”’ 
This bullétin is freé as long as the supply 
lasts. —Editor.] . 
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is STYLE BOOK 
zs yours FREE! 


io BRYANT’S new Fall Style Book is 
yours Free! One copy is reserved here 
for you—waiting for you to send for it. 


The Styles Approved by Seven Cities 


Lane Bryant’s seven Large. Retail Stores in seven 
cities give us a complete opportunity to see 
and to know exactly what the most stylish 
women are wearing. The big Style Store of 
Lane Bryant, in the heart of Fifth Avenue’s 
shopping centre, caters exclusively to New 
York’s best dressed women. And so your 
Lane Bryant Style Book brings you your 
choice of all that Fifth Avenue approves. 


Lane Bryant Sizes 
A Marvelous Service to Stout Women 


Lane Bryant garments are not merely larger sizes 
—but are re-designed styles, re- proportioned not 
only to fit, but to slenderize the stout figure. Every 
woman of full figure, every stout miss, should see 
for herself the new beauty that comes with Lane 
Bryant Styles...Send for your free copy of this 
book. Save money on Dresses, Coats, Suits, Hats, 
Shoes, and all accessories. One copy is yours Free. 




















Slenderizing 

Fashions for 
Stout Women 
and Misses 


sizes 36 To S8 Bust, 


Address Dept. 172, 39th STREET AT FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Retail Stores: New York, Brooklya, Chicego, Baltimore, Detroit, Se. Louis, Philadelphie 


THRIFT 


The Ideal VECTOis first aid 1° 
to Thriftin heating small build- 
ings — every place where the old- 
fashioned stove has been a waster. 
VECTO Warm Air Heater saves fuel —saves work 
—saves health. Best heating for those not prepared to 
investin Ideal ARCOLA Hot Water Radiator Heating. 
VECTO at $75 (freight extra); $10 down. Catalog? 


6 6. Michigan 
go, Mlinots 
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rr m= ee me eee Tear out on dotted ines and mail ~_ =_ = = " 


To The W.T.RAWLEIGH Co. port. arin, Freeport, y 


. Please send me free particulars about how I can build a profitable 
| business of my own retailing over 150 spices, flavors, food products, i 
j medicines, toilet preparations, stock rh poultry products to users. 


My name 1s 





My address 


City. State 


S00 LINE-LAND GRANT LANDS | STOVINK sfavie*stxex 


IN UPPER WISCONSIN Restores. red or gray stoves or any iron heater to 
Free information. Ask for booklet No. 28 and about | even black. Not a polish, but a renovator. Ask 
homeseekers’ rates. Address: your dealer for it. Sample bottle 10c prepaid. 
H. S. FUNSTON, 1702 See Building, Minneapolis, Minn. Johnson's Laboratory, P. 0. Box 916, Worcester, Mass. 
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The Useful 
Lemon 


—Cheaper by 
the Dozen 


[FMONS are probably the greatest 
value you ever buy in fruit because 
of the many ways in which you can em- 
ploy them. Here are nine prime uses. 
Start taking advantage of them now: 


1. Lemon is the natural sauce for fish. 
2. Real Lemon Pie is the favorite dessert of 


men. . . . 
3. Lemon Juice instead of vinegar in salad 


dressings— -lends zest and tang d 
4. Use lemon intea. It enhances the flavor of 


the finest. 
s. Scores of delicious desserts gain their flavor 


from the Lemon. 

6. Lemonade is the aristocrat of soft drinks. 
And'the natural flavoring for punches. 

7. Use even the Lemon Rind for the most 
dainty flavoring of icings. 

8. Lemon makes the finest garnish—prettiest, 
too, if you use Sunkist. 

9. Hort lemonade is the best remedy yet found 


for colds. 

While known as an “acid fruit,’’ Lemon 
counteracts the acidity caused by acid 
forming foods. It contains, also, the 
vital, fresh vitamins necessary in main- 
taining health. 

Ask for California Sunkist Lemons. 
They are tart, juicy and practically seed- 
less—ideal for slicing and garnishes. 

Buy them by the dozen. Look for the 
Sunkist wrapper. It is the sign of uni- 
form quality. 

Note offer below. We will send you 
our free book of Sunkist Recipes, showing 
numerous appetizing ways in which to 
serve oranges and lemons, if you will 
request it on a postcard. 


Sunkist 


California Lemons 








California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Sec. 1909, Box 530, Sta. “C,” Los Angeles, Calif | 
Please send me the following as I have checked 
below: | 

( ) Free “Sunkist ( ) Sunkist Reamer 
for which I enclose 
50c (65¢ if you live 
in Canada). 

(Unless you check the reamer also, we will send 
only the free book. If you want both, check both, 
and enclose stamps or money order.) 


Recipes” for which 
there is no charge. 


SRR ‘tt hi Micali mee iieees + tote + 
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Write on margin if necessary 
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. ‘By AUNT 


‘Banquet Guests, ‘Parties, etc. | 


HARRIET 














I SHALL be one of the guests at a ban- 
quet, but as I have never attended a 
ublic gathering of this kind, I do not 
snow what to do. Nor do I know what to 
do at table. Please advise a Subscriber. 


When entering the building, find out where 
wraps are to be left. When they are removed, 
go to the place where you are to meet your 
escort. Together you make your way to the 
place where the guests are assembled. If 
there is a receiving party, go up to them and 

















Helen was seven years old when her 
ents moved from the city to a farm, where 
for the first time she was near enough to 


visit her grandma every day. At grand- 
ma’s she always found something good 
to eat, from red apples in the cellar to 
cookies in the pantry. No one realized 
what an impression this made on Helen 
until one Sunday, when a special mission- 
ary service was held at her Sunday-school. 
For an hour Helen sat still while stories 
were told of the starving heathen. Fi- 
nally the teacher made a direct appeal to 
each scholar. When she came to Helen, 
she said, “Helen, aren’t you sorry for the 
poor. heathen who are always hungry?” 
“Yes,” replied Helen, promptly, “‘but why 
don’t they go to their grandmas and get 
something to eat?’’ 


shake hands, watching the others to see what 
they do. When dinner is announced, go 
with the others to the dining-room and find 
your places, which may be indicated by 
place-cards; if not, select your places and 
stand at the backs of your chairs until most 
of the people have found their places. Your 
escort should pull out your chair and seat 
you, then seat himself. Unfold napkins and 
place them across the knees and avoid any 
appearance of eagerness to secure food. The 
dinner may begin with fruit-cup, shellfish 
(oysters or clams) or soup. If it is an elab- 
orate affair, the next course would be fish 
of some kind, or they may serve meat or 
poultry right after the soup. Vegetables 
will be served with the meat course, and this 
may be followed by a salad course, then 
dessert and coffee. I have mailed you an 
article on table manners which answers 
your other questions. 

Reading the household magazines will 
help to make you familiar with the courses 
of a dinner, the serving of refreshments 
and other matters pertaining to social life. 
It is well to be up on such matters, for 
no one knows when such knowledge may be 
required. Then, too, it is advisable to prac- 
tise good table manners in the home. 


N our small settlement, the people 
having birthdays in the same month 
give a party, providing some form of 
entertainment and simple refreshments. 


Can you suggest something for next 
month when all the “birthday children” 
will be Elderly People. 


I am glad to tell Our Folks what a pleasant 
way you have of observing birthdays. In- 
vite the guests to an Old Folks’ Evening, 
asking them to dress in old-time costumes. 
Then sing old-time songs, play the old games, 
dance the Virginia reel and serve old-fash- 
ioned refreshments, such as doughnuts, 
gingerbread, cider, popcorn, fruit and nuts. 
Ask guests to bring photographs taken when 
they were babies, number the photographs 
and place them where all can see. Award a 
prize to the person making the largest num- 
ber of correct guesses as to the originals. 


pap bags parents interest themselves 
in the education of their children, and 


to what extent? Uncertain. 


Parents should most certainly be interested 
in the education of their children. They 
should know the school buildings, their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages; they should 
know the teachers; they should be familiar 
with the course of studies which has been 
planned, what these studies lead-to and what 
possibilities there may be in the system for 
further education, scholarships and other 
advantages. 

The parents should keep a close watch on 
the health of their childret, be concerned 
as to the luncheons they eat, study their 
school reports in order to understand their 
progress, and know their children’s friends, 
encouraging the friends to come to the home 
so the parents can see for themselves what 
sort of companions their children encourage. 
In fact, your children need your interest 
as much during the school age as they do 
during babyhood. 


} is impossible for us to compete with 
our neighbors in entertaining, and yet 
I want my children to be able to do their 
share. Please suggest a simple way of 
solving this problem. Mother. 

The informal old-fashioned supper party 
with all the food placed on the table is being 
revived, especially for Sunday evening. 
Freedom reigns and guests feel at liberty to 
contribute their services, toasting bread, 
making sandwiches, mixing a salad or brew- 
ing the tea or coffee. Such a spread may 
come before or after the evening service, or 
after a week-day entertainment. Also ask 
the boys and girls in for Saturday evening 
to make fudge and cookies. ~ The boys can 
crack nuts and get in the way, but they will 
all have a good time. Never mind if it does 
mean a lot of clearing up for you. You will 
know where your children are and know 
their associates, sparing yourself many 
anxious moments. You can keep the chil- 
dren at home and happy by making it the 
happiest place in the world for them, a place 
of freedom, laughter, good food and good 
humor. 





AUNT HARRIET wishes to give advice, sugges- 
tions and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in 
doubt or in trouble, but only such answers as will 
benefit the largest number of people will be given 
here. For prompt reply, send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Aunt Harriet, this office. 





“Won’t you put a ligfle red oil in my 
tail light? It’s gone out” 
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| By Sam Loyd . 
How To Buy a Goose 
T' )MMY was dickering for a goose down 
at Gugellteim’s butcher shop, and their 
) conversation revealed that Tommy is no 
: slouch at mental arithmetic. 
The boy asked for a seven-pound goose 
and laid the exact price -on the counter. 
“This bird weighs a little over and will cost 
you 60 cents more at the same rate a pound,” 
remi pemer Guge the sim in his customary way. | 
: ‘In that case,’’ replied Tommy, “‘give me 
“ a bird just half the size of that one and the 
2 balance of my money will buy a dozen eggs 
a for 40 cents.”’ i 
* Now, from that conversation it makes a 
neat little problem to figure out how much 
Gugelheim was charging a pound for goose. | 
- ( an you do it? | 
d How Much Money? 
" What is the smallest amount of money above 
d three cents that can not be represented by 
y four U. S. A. coins? The obsolete 20-, 3- and pate: é 
1- 2-cent pieces must be taken into considera- 
id tion. 
ré Concealed Geography 0 ad é [ , 
at Find a geographical name in each of the e new Mm 
or following sentences: 
er Kate can’t tell a wren cemented from a 
wren demented 
mn In adjusting the jumpers I almost dis- } 
ed placed the baby. : : 
ou We watched the poor ox bury itself in 
ir quic ksand. i } 
18, This lion-tamer, I came to know, hac . . . . : . 
ne difhculty in controlling Mitaeell. You will like this new _ faithful friend—just the 
at his animal takes the blue ribb t 
ze. wihpahtatea a oT model Pocket Ben. watch you'll want to 
st . . . ° 
do For the best answer to the September “Nuts | | The service it will give carry every day. 
To Crack,”’ with a 100-word essay on ‘‘Why : : 
I Like This Department,”’ we will send a 1S equalled only by its The New Model 
; ; copy of ‘‘Sam Loyd’s Cyclopedia of Puzzles. good looks. You will es- Pocket Ben is sold every- 
eir ANSWERS TO AUGUST PUZZLES pecially like its attrac- where. Price $1.50.With 
ol Hobbs and Snobbs: In that planting and . . : . . 
er. “a ring job by sobie ual Snobbe, oe tive, easy-to-read dial. luminous night-and-day 
f were no facts on which to base a comparison ’ : 
ine of values between the two kinds of work. It’s a sturdy, steady, dial $2.25. 
y We were told that the men were compen- 
. sated alike for the reason that each accom- | f/ = WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
—_ ~~ we must assume that each planted and Factory: Peru, Illinois. Jn Canada: Western Clock Company, Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 
ay cove red the same number of rows. In other 
Or won each took the same time to cover and } 
ask plan a row. Hobbs planted a row in ten | — 
ing minutes and Snobbs took 20 minutes to cover 
can one. Also, Snobbs could plant four rows in 


will the same time that Hobbs took to cover 
oes three. 


will If we call Snobbs’s time for planting a row 
Ow X minutes, then Hobbs’s time for covering 
any a row must have been 144 X minutes. The 
hil- difference, 4% X minutes, must have been 
the equal to the ten minutes that Snobbs would 
lace have to make up in order to equalize matters. 
od Hobbs’s time for covering a row must have 


been 40 minutes; and Snobbs’s time for 
planting one, 30 minutes. 

Thus, they each required 50 minutes to 
gZes- plant and cover a row. In eight hours of 
time they were together able to plant and 
cover 19Y; rows, which was the extent of —__—— — 


ce Rides rrscrae ence 

“—. Riddles to guess: The ship tells a falsehood K I T SELMAN F rie E 

when it lies at the wharf. The mother has Btecl Foetn, pow emos on Farm Wire Palate and) Rootag” For quick, safe reli S 

shavers to soles ond the hacker Saneeeee sane stony ion ear ib i. “Vea wed $23.48" painful corns or tender toes 

to shave. ecause ior every £g a co 72 

a fowl takes it gives a peck. ant delay, rs oly a in and pressure of gas yt oO 
Cate Sameera pene 

Ms Sees :133S5 oe = Z e ata tm 
equal 1,908, as follows: == ino-pads everywhere 
68688 ’ 
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Vulgar fractions: The figures 3666888 can 
be arranged in a single top-heavy fraction to 




















palates 2 _— eg — ee Samos. is ugly and annoying—make your 12 ~~ each = we 

: f ist, cod, rift 8 struck out: . : : tterns post coin. Send 
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Your prettiest face . 


It’s the one you look at last 
as you leave your mirror .. . 
is groomed and dainty .. . 
fresh as a June rose. The 
problem is: to keep it that 
way always when you're busy 
. » » dancing, working or en- 
gaged in outdoor sports. 

One help is a Face Powder 
that really lasts, and Armand 
Cold Cream Powder is popu- 
lar for this very thing. A tiny 
bit of Cold Cream makes the 
Powder cling to the skin . . 
with a surprisingly soft and 
becoming finish. Hygienically 
pure, delightful in texture and 
scent, tinted delicately to give 
a flattering coloring . . - it is 
ideal for constant use. At 
leading toilet goods stores. 
Price $1.00. 

Free trial sample on request— 
including a sample of the new 
yr sei Eau de Cologne Cleans- 
ing Cream. Write Armand, 
Dept. S, Des Moines. 


Mimanod 


Cold Cream 
Lowder 








In the pink and white 











— Lemon 
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Ain’t they good? Here 

comes my John now. 
Good-by, little boy, and 
always remember it pays to 
be polite to old ladies.” The 
rest of her conversation was di- 
rected toward the surly John who, 

after wiping his mouth on his sleeve, 
cranked up the asthmatic car and chugged 
away through the traffic, leaving a pun- 
gent odor of gasoline behind him. 


OR a few seconds Bobby just stood 

and stared, then he looked down at 
the crumbling cooky in his hand. That’s 
what she’d given him—and for all those 
bundles. Joe Posetti must have lied, 
that’s all. He never got all those dimes 
he had this way. It couldn’t be done. 
He had tried—he knew. One cooky! 
Well, of course, he’d had no dinner. Even 
a cooky isn’t to be utterly despised in 
such a case. It did smell pretty good. 
He raised it to his mouth. There was a 
muffled “Wuff!”’ 

Lemon was sitting before him in 
quivering expectation, saliva dripping in 
big drops from his jaws, his eyes fixed 
unwaveringly on the disk in Bobby’s 
hand. With his mouth opened for a bite, 
the boy paused. 

“‘Here!’”’ He broke the morsel in two 
portions and offered one to Lemon. It 
vanished from sight in one swift gulp. 
But at that, Bobby’s was finished almost 
as soon. 

He glanced toward the station plat- 
form. All the passengers had gone. There 
were no more trains until 9.30 that night. 
He had come to Preston to make money 
and he had gotten one rather mangled 
cooky. He would have to go home— 
without the jack-knife and—without even 
a peace-offering for Aunt Ellen. And 
Uncle William would be there. Well, 
what was the use of thinking about it? 
He’d probably get what Jakie had been 
anticipating, but no use dwelling on such 
things. 


S he turned away dejectedly, he almost 
collided with a very stout old gentle- 
man with a cane. 

‘Run across to the station, boy, and 
bring me a time-table,” he said in a 
gruff, but not unkind, yoice. 

Bobby did not feel much like comply- 
ing, but he said “Yes, sir’’ as he had heard 
Joe Posetti say it, and did as he was 
bidden. He returned with the desired 
article held tightly in his hand. The old 
gentleman took it and thanked him. But 
as Bobby, with a polite “You’re welcome” 
started on his way, he called after him: 
“Hey! come back here, young man.” 
Then, as Bobby retraced his steps: ‘‘Here, 
child, go buy yourself an ice-cream.” 

The light flashed on a piece of silver 
as it was pressed into the boy’s hand. He 
could hardly stammer his thanks, and it 
was not until he was safely around the 
corner that he dared to open that clenched 
fist to see what lay in his grimy little 
palm. Twenty-five cents! a quarter! 

Just when he’d given up hope. Not 
enough for a jack-knife, no—but Aunt 
Ellen’s egg-beater . .. . 

‘““What’d the old guy give ya, kid?” 

Bobby thrust his wealth hastily into 
his pocket as he found himself confronted 
by the three boys from the station. He 
looked at them defiantly. 

“C’mon, show us what he give ya.” 

“T won’t.”’ Bobby’s voice was stubborn 
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as he sought to pass. 
“Leggo me.” 

“Lemme see it then.”’ The 
biggest boy held him by the 
Z arm. “Lemme see it, I say.” 

“Leggo!’’ Bobby aimed a valiant 

blow at the bully, who evaded it easily. 
“Ya will, willya? Lemme see it, I say.” 
His grip became painful. Bobby felt an 
unmanly sob rise in his throat. He made 
a fierce attempt to struggle but what 
chance did he have? ‘“‘Leggo!’’ His voice 
rose shrilly. But what chance had he— 
one against three? What chance indeed? 
Just one. 

There was a sudden ominous growl, the 
flash of a yellow body as the slow-witted 
Lemon awoke to his responsibilities. __ 

The big boy released Bobby with 
startling abruptness and jumped back in 
undignified haste. Even Bobby stared at 
this Lemon he did not know—a Lemon 
with hair bristling along his spine, with 
back-curled lips that showed the formi- 
dable fangs beneath. Before the rumbling 
growl in Tis throat the tormentors drew 
aside to a place of safety, and now into 
Bobby’s almost-daunted heart flooded 
new courage. He gripped Lemon firmly 
and jeered derisively. 

“Dare to touch me. Dare! Scaredy 
cats. Dare youto. You're afraid—you're 
afraid. Cowards!’”’ 

But the three felt no desire to come to 
close quarters with the gaunt hound. 
There was no sign of weakening in his atti- 
tude. He might be yellow on the outside, 
but his heart was staunch enough, so see- 
ing the futility of standing to listen to 
Bobby’s caustic jeers, the boys presently 
left to seek other fields to conquer. 

“You're all right,’’ whispered Bobby to 
his chosen henchman. ‘Good dog.” 

Lemon permitted his hair to regain its 
normal aspect and wagged an appreciative 
tail which thum against Bobby like a 
kind of automatic flail. 

Concluded in October 
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Sweetening Water in the 
Cistern— 


I noticed an inquiry as to how to keep 
cistern water sweet. I have lived the 
greater part of my life where cisterns were 
the main dependence for a water sup, ly, 
and these observations may be help a to 
others with less experience. 

Perfectly clean rain water, if allowed to 
stand motionless in a cistern, will soon 
turn “sour,” and bé very disagreeable to 
taste and smell, although it is still per- 
fectly wholesome. Put a pound of 
saleratus in the cistern, then stir the water 
clear to the bottom of the cistern, and so 
stir every day or oftener. 

Another point is the use of filters. There 
are filters you can buy. You can also 
make one of a box with the bottom re- 
placed with coarse, heavy wire screen, 
covered with clean burlap, and then 
filled half-full of lemon-sized stones and 
this again covered with clean burlap. 
Change several times in a season, and no 
water could be cleaner. 

Another thing—do not allow pigeons 
on the premises, for they foul the water 
in a short time. The soot that is carried 
into the cistern dissolved in the water, 
soon settles in the bottom, and is no detri- 
ment to either the color or taste of the 
water. P.M. M. 
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Stabilizin g Farm “Prices 


Continued from page 34 

















be, as some would have it, control by polit- 
ical government attempting to legislate 
prosperity to this group or that? Or, shall 
it be self-control by men organized along 
the lines of mutual interest, with political 
government, backed by an informed pub- 
lic opinion, protecting the public interest 
by prescribing broad rules of conduct? 

I am one of those who believe that our 
hope lies in the latter form of control. It 
gives promise of preserving the spirit ef 
self-reliance and self-help, without sacri- 
ficing that unity of action 
which modern economic life 
demands. 

This is in accord with 
American tradition. From 
the beginning, our national 
policy has been to encourage 
the growth of industry, com- 
merce and agriculture. “In- 
fant industries’”’ have grown 
to giant proportions under 
tariff protection, and with 
the ability of inventors and 
business executives; we have given 
129,000,000 acres of public land to en- 
courage railroad construction; we are put- 
ting millions upon millions of dollars into 
road construction; we are aiding agricul- 
ture and industry by research. 

The same principle should apply to the 
present situation in agriculture. The 
Government should give due encourage- 
ment, but should preserve the proper 
sphere for individual initiative. 

Old as farming is, large-scale mer- 
chandising by farmers, which appears 
essential to future agricultural prosperity, 
is in fact an “infant industry.” It de- 
serves such sound assistance as will enable 
it to help itself toward growth and in- 
creased efficiency 

We have steadily encouraged efficiency 
in agricultural production. We have 
through scientific research enabled farm- 
ers to grow several grains of wheat or 
corn where one grew before. We should 
not diminish our efforts in this direction, 
but we should go as far as necessary to 
make it possible to market the extra 
grains to the best advantage of the pro- 
ducer 

This is the result which I want to see 
accomplished; I am for any sound, work- 
able means that will attain it. I am 
confident that the plans which I have sug- 
gested will be of marked help; at the same 
time I have no doubt that other pro- 
posals that will effectively supplement 
these will be made from time to time by 
students of the problem. 

Most of us agree that co-operation in 
helping agriculture will benefit the nation 
as a whole, will promote the general 





welfare. My position on government and 
co-operation, in short, is that the Govern- 
ment should help farmers to help them- 
selves through co-operative effort to mar- 
ket their products in an orderly manner, 
to adjust production to demand as far as 
ossible, and to reduce price fluctuations 
»y some workable and safe means of han- 
dling surpluses. 


MPORTANT as are the factors here 
presented to improvement of the eco- 
nomic position of agriculture, 
they manifestly do not cover 
the entire ground. 

For instance, land that 
ought not to be farmed should 
be put into forest production 
wherever possible. We should 
not spend millions to put more 
desert and swamp land into 
cultivation, while land that 
is good as Nature made it 
yields an unsatisfactory re- 
turn. The “farm question” 
consists of many problems, which must 
be considered both separately and in re- 
lation to each other. 

A comprehensive agricultural policy 
must be adopted which will improve the 
economic position of sallaiets by 
methods respectively appropriate to the 
various problems. 

Such a policy should aim to increase the 
net income of farmers, by improvement in 
the production and merchandising of 
farm products, and by a better adjust- 
ment between agriculture and other fields. 
It should aim to provide in the country 
opportunities equal to those offered in 
cities for persons of comparable ability. 

The purpose obviously is a_ higher 
standard of living, including better rural 
homes, more of the conveniences of life, 
and better facuities for education, health 
and recreation. 

This is an attainable ideal, worthy of 
the best efforts of farmers, their organiza- 
tions and their government. 
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*‘My cows are high testers because our 
cream Tests 52 per cent butterfat every 
week.”” That statement is made to me 
pretty often. I used to test cows ih North- 
ern Ohio, and I know that I can take the 
same bunch of cows on the same feed and 
with the same care change the cream from 
52 per cent to 20 per cent in five minutes. 
The cream screw on the cream-separator 
bowl does that trick. The more skim- 
milk goes in the cream can, the lower the 
test. Six per cent milk won’t always 
produce a higher-testing cream than 4 
per cent milk. Earl Rogers. 





at an angle so that the 
air strikes it squarely and 
is diffused in all directions. 
To place it parallel to the 
ceiling may look a little better, but means 
that the air as it strikes the spreader will 
shoot off at the same direction at which it 
comes into the stable. It is, of course, 
understood that all windows and doors 
and hay-chute openings should be closed, 
or no ventilation system can operate suc- 
cessfully. Should any of the above be 
open, the change in the ratio between the 
intake and outtake flues will be sure to 
cause drafts and thus destroy the useful- 


Ventilation of Barns ness of the intake control- 
valve. 
Continued from page 59 


To sum up, be sure to 
have your barn properly 
insulated; your outtake flues properly 
insulated; your flues the proper size for 
the height of the barn and the number 
of cows in the barn; your intake flues of 
less capacity than your outtake flues; 
and, most of all, have automatic control 
of each intake flue to govern the amount 
of air which is allowed to pass into the 
building, providing an even temperature 
without drafts at all times, regardless of 
weather conditions. 
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if it fades—shrinks—or 
loses its soft texture 


Show me a jacket that will do all that, a jacket 
that wears like leather, looks like buckskin and. 
washes BEAU-TI-FUL-LY. Buck Skein-—soft as 
wool—warm as fur! Buck Skein that keeps the 
rain off and the cold wind out! Sure I’m raving— 
so will you and so will your wife, when Buck Skein, 
after years of hard service, weathers time-and 
looks more than ever like smooth suede—mellow 
as your old briar pipe. No fading! No shrinking! 
And a real money-back Guarantee with each gar- 
ment says so. 100% pure worsted wool knitted 
belt, snaps back into shape even after washing. 
A warm, comfortable, big husky jacket with two 
oversized flap pockets. Color: Buckskin tan. Ask 
your dealer first—or mail my coupon with $5.50 
and I’ll see you get your Buck Skein and pay the 
carrying charges myself. 


Back Sidur. Tr 
FREE: 52°s* emily 


Album”’ pictures in lifelike 
colors Mix in a ra 
t . 






Tom 

Skein (the shirt a 50 
and the jacket at $5.60); 
also the Buck 

nm shirts and Buck J: 
the 
jacks 

_—— sor i eC ?——-- — —_— 


Buck Skein Joe, c/o Lustberg, Nast & Co., Inc. 
Dept. X-9, 331 Broadway, New York City. 

See that I. get 

A Buck Shein Jacket at $5.50 0 

A Buck Shein Shirt at $3.50 0 
Enclosed Check 7) Money Order 0 
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SONY Ni oe ake Apply mae esata eae OU 


| Or 4 
| “strains and 
bruises 


(7CANHSLH 2 
soothing 
healing 


apply 
‘Absorbine Jr 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


At all DRUGGISTS ee A 
Send for free trial bottle 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc.. Springfield, Mass 


More Salesmen 
Wanted 


, i ‘HE FARM JOURNAL has an 
opening for several more relia- 
ble, steady men of good appearance 
for subscription sales work in all 
parts of the United States. 
This position offers a wonderful opportu- 
nity to the right man. IJt pays big 
money. It is permanent and offers a 
splendid future. 
Selling experience not necessary. Any man 
with common sense can succeed. 
The work is easy and pleasant. The sell- 
ing plan is new, unusual and effective. All 
our men have to do is call on folks and 
take orders for one of the lowest priced, 
easiest selling propositions in the world. 
You start making money at once. No 
time lost or delays in getting started. 
We give all our salesmen thorough in- 
struction. Each has exclusive territory. 
We want only honest, truthful, respect- | 
able men who have cars, are willing to 
work six days every week and are not 
afraid of bad weather. 
State age, whether you have a car and 
when you can start. 


The farm Journal | 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








Sales Department 























High Schoo] Course 
TeW’ Ae £4] ee9 You can complete 


this simplified High 


School Course at home in- 
Meets all piromente for entrance to college 


tdeding Ieading professions: 'y-six other practical 
Free Bulletin” "Send for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-635, Drexel Ave. & S8th St. ©A.S.1924 CHICAGO 










fine chances 
u AN for AMAZING FREE BOOK. 
We train you wh a erent —_ at home in spare 
any special features. 
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constituting what we call 


two-cent stamp. 


What ‘ie Yo ou ) Want To paca ? 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted by a large corps of research investigators 
and practical workers and advisers, are at the command of each and every one of 
Our Folks They are prepared to answer inquiries and give advice on questions re- 
ferring to any branch or phase of farm work, farm life, farm home, farm activities 
or general farm conditions (including legal, veterinary and medical matters), this 


National Service 


uestions are answered in The Farm Journal if of interest to the general reader. 
thers are answered in personal letters, provided the inquiry is accompanied by a 























Questions of General 


Interest 
Answered by Experts 


Rice Bran for Cows 


LEASE advise me whether I can use 

rice bran in the dairy ration, and to 
what extent I am able to get it at a 
fairly low price, if I will take it in large 
lots. Will it } hf J. F. M., Texas. 

Your experiment ation recently pub- 
lished results of tests with rice bran for cows, 
and the sum and substance of these tests is 
as follows 

4 heavy ration of rice bran produced no 
bad effects o the flavor of the milk. The 
ise of rice in is recommended when it can 
be purchased for less than four-fifths as much 
per ton as milo chop or corn chop. - If 
the rice bran is to constitute more than a 
third of the grain ration, the dairyman 
should watch his cows very close ly to find 
out which ones dislike rice bran, and feed 
those cows a ration containing a smaller 
proportion of rice bran. On account of the 
readiness with which rice bran becomes 
rancid the buyer should buy bran as fresh 
from the mills as possible. On account of 
the seasonal nature of the rice-milling in- 
dustry, fresh rice bran is easiest to get be- 
tween early September and March or early 
April. 


Killing Chickweed 

Will you please advise me what to o to 
exterminate chickweed? L. CB 

Hand-pulling and constant hoeing fe do 
the trick. I he seed of this pesky little weed 
will live in the ground for years, therefore 
try to get it before it goes to seed. Where it 
is found in lawns or grass land, iron sulfate 
ten pounds to 50 gallons of water) will kill 
the young plants 


Measuring Kafir Hay 


Do you use the same method for esti- 
mating Kafir hay in stack as ie 77 


hay? Ps. 
To estimate the contents of Pa oan 
measure the distance in feet around the 


stack, multiply this figure by itself, then 
multiply by the height of stack in feet. 
Divide the product by 12,500 and you will 
have tons of Kafir hay in the stack. 


Cc - Zo 


Legal Questions 


Answered by 
A. H. Throckmorton 


Right to Crops on “Death of 
Landowner 
Upon the death of a landowner without a 
will, do the crops growing on the land pass 
with the land to the heirs, or do they go 


to the administrator to be administered 
by him like other personal property? 
Kansas. Subscriber. 

The general rule on this subject is that the 
real estate of the deceased passes to the 
heirs, but his personal property passes to the 
administrator, Subject to the widow’s 
rights, all the property left by the deceased 
may be taken for the payment of the debts of 
the estate, but the personal property must 
all be applied to this purpose before any of 
the real estate can be taken. At common law 
the crops were regarded as part of the real 
estate until they were severed from the land. 
This matter is now governed by statute in 
most of the states, and the Kansas statute 
expressly provides that the annual crops shall 
be regarded as personal property whether 
they have been severed from the land before 
the death of the owner or not, 

‘Buying Mortgaged Land 

If I have a land contract for'the purchase 
of a farm which has a mortgage on it to 
secure a loan from the Federal Land 
Bank, what will be the effect on my 
rights if the present owner fails to keep up 
payments on mortgage? Farmers Kans. 

If any payment on the mortgage should 
not be made when it becomes due, the bank 
will be entitled to bring suit at once for the 
foreclosure of the mortgage. In the fore- 
closure proceeding, the property would be 
sold at public sale, and the purchaser would 
get a good title to it, free from any claim on 
your part. In order to keep from losing all 
interest in the property, it would be neces- 
sary for you to buy it at the foreclosure sale. 
This would require your raising enough 
money to pay the mortgage debt with in- 
terest in full and also the costs of the legal 
proceedings. Even if-you were able to do 
this, it would increase the cost of the prop- 
erty to you, so your best method of pro- 
tecting your interest in the property is to 
see that the payments on the Federal Farm 
Loan mortgage are made promptly as they 
become due. 
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Veterinary Questions 
Answered by Dr. H. H. Havner 


About Garbage Feeding 


Is vaccination absolutely necessary for 
hogs | or pigs when being fed on garbage 
only? if 50, what kind and the cost of 
doing same? How old should "Ee be 
before they can be fed garbage? e. . 
be fed to pigs six weeks of age? 

The only safe thing to do is to vaccinate 
all garbage-fed hogs. Enough serum for a 
100-pound shote usually costs 75 cents or $1. 
The veterinary fee will depend upon the 
number of hogs to be vaccinated. Where 
large numbers are involved, the veterinarian 
can afford to do the job, outside the cost of 
serum, for 15 or 20 cents a head. Pigs will 


‘eat garbage at a very early age. In a good 


many of our garbage plants, the sows farrow 
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and the pigs aré raised on a garbage diet 
exclusively. 

Holding Up Milk 
I have a cow which is a good milker, but 
she has the habit of drawing up the milk 


in case I do not milk her as soon as the 
calf quits sucking. Is there a way to do 


away with this habit? H.H.S. 
Try giving the cow a feed of grain at the 
time you start to milk. This will get the 


cow's mind on the palatable, tasty ration 
instead of the milking process. Some cows 
have a strong inherited tendency in this 
shortcoming, and you can not correct the 
fault even by the use of the feed mixture. 
Any animal in this class had better be dis- 
posed of for beef at the close of the milking 
period, unless she is an especially good milker. 


Cc-Z 2 


Health Questions 


Answered by 
Dr. F. O. Hendrickson 


H. L., Okla.: Dropsy usually is due to 
either a heart condition or a kidney condi- 
tion. The success of any line of treatment 
depends entirely upon the degree of involve- 
ment of either of these organs. I would 
suggest that you rest as much as possible, 
and take one Niemeyer’s pill three times a 
day. 

E. S., Ill.: Brushing and cleansing one’s 
teeth certainly will not make one’s gums 
recede more than is beneficial to a person. 
Your gum8 may have been soft and spongy 
before you began taking good care of them, 
and the reeeding is only a process of return- 
ing to a more normal state. 


C. G., Pa.: Persistent low blood-pressure 
tends to make one weak and listless, without 
any ambition. Headaches and dizzy spells are 
common. A good, nourishing diet, plenty of 
meats and routine exercises in the sunshine 
will tend to raise the pressure. Medicines 
should be taken only on the advice of your 
physician. 

E. H., N. J.: Strokes are usually due to a 
hemorrhage occurring in the brain. High 
blood-pressure, kidney trouble, hurry, worry, 
hard work and overeating are factors that 
are apt to produce a stroke. A thorough 
examination once a year is good practisewn 
order to know the condition of the body: 
If a stroke occurs, keep the patient quiet in 
bed and call in a physician. 

B. B., Minn.: Eyes that water and pain 
on exposure to cold, probably have a sinus 
infection as an underlying cause. A sphenoid 
sinus infection will give you trouble such as 
you complain about. I would suggest that 
you have your eyes examined for glasses and 
also consult a good nose and throat specialist 
and permit him to help you. 












































Junior: “Say, Pop, what’s a bull- 


dozer?’’ 
“Er—a bulldozer is a—er—veterina- 
rian. Now run along and play, 


Junior !’’ 
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- Colt’s have always kept abreast of the times 


OLT’S of 1836—the original revolver—could not “hold a 

candle” to the latter day models of Colt Revolvers and 
Automatic Pistols. Yet, they were the most reliable Fire Arms of 
their time. Today, as then, they excel in materials and work- 
manship. 


Like the developments in artificial lighting, Colt’s have brought 
to home, business, alley, street and road a safer, more depend- 
able and comforting means of Protection. 


And after the lights are out, the alert companionship of a Colt 
strips the night noises of all terror and worry. The whole family 
feels more secure when a Colt is at hand. 


MWaxers or History COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


is a book of thrilling adven- 
tuges in which Colt’s have Hartford, Conn. 


we pn Spend dow ay Fg Pacific Coast Representative, Pan. B. Bexeart COMPANY 


23? 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


OLTS he Am of Law and Order | 























“Semaine for Accuracy 


and Hard Hitting’’ 

















The Favorite Hammer Gun 


HEN Marlin built the 42— A Hammer Gun, they provided a 
man-sized hammer that won't slip from under your thumb 

in cold weather. This feature is appreciated by shooters who pre- 
fer a visible hammer shotgun which tells instantly day or night 
whether the gun is cocked or not. For a gun with long range and 
power, the Marlin 42— A has no equal. You'll get rabbits and quail 
a-plenty. Order at your dealers now. 

Marlin also makes a 12-gauge Model 43 and a 20-gauge Model 
44, Hammerless. 

Send for the Complete Catalog. Expert Repair Department. 


Marlin Shotgun Model 42 -(@)- € 
12 ga. take-down, Visible Hammer, 30 or 32 
inch Full Choke, 28 inch Modified Choke or 
26 inch Cylinder Bore, matted barrel. 6 shots. f A 
Solid Steel Breach inside as well as out. Solid 
Top. Side ejection. 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., 133 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. ~ 


HELP WANTED 
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DO YOU 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents fer 205-pege beak on Fiemmaring end 
Stuttering. “Ite Cause and Cure.” It tells i 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
7992 Bogue Bidg., 1147 &. Minsis St. 












—CECIL COATES, BEULAH ICH. 

GENTS ace ONE DOLLAR AN HOUR. Ot 
Ao presi a t h for instantly 

ending leake utensils. free. 
COLLETTE MFG. CO., is, * Sample Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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This 6 § | 1 
Room 

Bungalow 

Ni OW rreicur PAID 


Price includes everything ¢ complete 

—lumber cut-to-fi 

PAID to your station. 
New Low Prices 


Our customers claim average savings 
7% over local prices. This year re- 


of 4 
duced prices make possible still greater savings. 
We camel You — to ered 












ict 8 end Bi in coe lane, and you can be living 
your own a month from now. 
INTERNATIONAL MILL & TIMBER CO. 

7924 S. Wenona Avenue. Bay City, Mich, 


DR. WILLSON’S 
DUST 


SPRAY 
MASK 


Formerly Dustite 
espirator No. 2) 


THE dust that 
you breathe in 
threshing irritates the nose and 
throat—injures the lungs. Pro- 
tect yourself with a Dr. Willson’s 
Dust and Spray Mask! Useful in 
spraying. For all dusty farm and 
factory work. Comfortable. Priced 
at $2.25 at drug, hardware and gen- 
eral stores. If your dealer: can’t 
supply you, write Willson Goggles, 
Inc., Reading, Pa., U. S. A. 


The PERFECT 











CORN HARVESTER 
Sold Direct $21.15 -2572nme eso 











Wows > kind of 
does'nt 


por Pte ABSOLUTELY NO DANGER. Cute 4 to 7 acresa 
y with one man horse. Great labogsaver. Sold direct 
tof armers. Get your catalog NOW—Be prepared. Write: 


LOVE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept!23, Lincoln, tll, 















for guns 


‘OUR shotgun or rifle kept like 
new. Quickly removes all 
rimer and cons fouling, also 

eading and metal fouling. Pre- 
a RUST. Long recommend- 
ed by U. S. War Dept. Used by 
famous marksmen—for 23 years 
the favorite. Ask your dealer. 
Cleaning Pack with bottle of 
No. 9, can Oil, tube Grease, 
cleaning tches, $1.00. Guide 
for Gun Gone Free. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


Send ide in na” 9393 N. Sth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The farm home is brought strictly up 
to date by the installation of such a 


set as this. Priced under $100, it 
will give thousands of dollars worth 
of happiness and instruction 


of the set entirely from the house-lighting 
current. 

As to this, I advise a little caution in 
buying. No rS.. has been manufacturing 
this type of set long enough to be abso- 
lutely sure of results in all locations. 
The farm family should be particularly 
careful not to yield to the silver tongue of 
the salesman, except under an absolute 
agreement that the set shall first be in- 
stalled in the farm home and proved to 
operate there satisfactorily, before the 
purchase price is paid. 

Problems of operating from the house 
current have been fairly well solved in 
cities, but central-station current in the 
country presents a much more difficult 
problem. High-tension lines running over 
many miles of open country are apt to 
pick up all sorts of interfering noises. 
Sleet-storms and blizzards and hghtning- 
storms and high winds continue to inter- 
rupt the service from time to time. Al- 
together, it seems safe to keep in mind 
that the good old dry-cell “‘B’”’ battery is 
still on the job, and will function regard- 
less of wind or weather. Furthermore, it 
does not quit without warning, but gives 
signs of exhaustion in am time to 
permit renewal. A battery-operated set 
is not likely to go out of commission sud- 
denly, just ag the farmer is getting his 
price quotations for the day, or the house- 























Single-dial control is one of the fea- 

tures of the most popular radio sets. 

Here is “the works” of a new-model 

set, showing the general construction 

and the single control of the gang 
condensers 


‘Radio’s “Big Year 


Continued from page 10 














wife is writing down a new recipe, or 
Sonny is teetering on the edge of his chair 
listening to a World Series game. 

Dry-cell tubes have been greatly im- 

roved. There was a day when these 
fittle tubes were open to the charge of not 
producing enough volume to satisfy the 
average family, but this criticism can no 
longer be made. 

The new tubes will deliver all the vol- 
ume that most families would want, even 
on distant stations, and the new dry-cell 
power-tube, to be put in the last socket 
of the set, will settle the question of 
volume for good. (However, don’t try 
to use dry-cell tubes in a set designed for 
storage-battery operation.) 

Two or three years ago a man could 
say that radio was not perfected, that he 
had listened in with his friends and all he 
heard was howls and squeals, that there 
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Furniture manufacturers are enter- 
ing the radio market and making 
desks and cabinets of all possible 
styles to house the radio set. Here is 
a desk—and a really useful desk— 
designed to hold the set of one of the 
largest radio manufacturers 


were so many stations on the air that 
it was impossible to get any one of them 
without interference, and ‘a dozen other 
faults of this kind. 

These objections can not be made now. 
A good, modern set can not be made to 
squeal. Any squeal that comes in on it 
is caused by some neighbor; fortunately, 
there are few of these old sets left. 

As to interference, the new Federal 
Radio Commission is operating, and_ in 
spite of the fact that it is facing a job 
which really belongs in Sam Loyd’s puzzle 
column, it is steadily getting the tangle 
straightened out. 

The new trend in the design of radio 
sets is well shown in the pictures of some 
of the standard models which accompany 
this article. These receivers are all priced 
reasonably, the cost of the sets ranging 
from $50 to $150. This cost, it must be 
remembered, is for the set alone, and the 
purchaser must also buy his batteries, 
tubes, speaker and aerial equipment. 
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Red Sorrel—Friend 
or Foe? 


Continued from page 16 
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Acid phosphate can be applied with a 
wheat-drill, or it may be broadcast on 


plowed ground, usually at the rate of 
about 250 pounds per acre. Potash can 
also be applied with a wheat-drill, or with 
fertilizer attachment on the corn- 
planter, and is ordinarily used at the rate 
of about 100 pounds per acre drilled, or 
about 75 pounds per acre in corn rows. 


Lime Sweetens Sour Soil 


Where lime is used, this will usually 
put the land in shape to grow clover. If 

















The seeds of red sorrel, here shown 
highly magnified, are a common im- 
purity in grass and ciover seed, partic- 
ularly alsike 


the application of lime is followed by a 
crop of clover, the clover can be plowed 
under to supply organic matter to the 
soil. I have never found a single instance 
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ONLY ONE DIAL TO TUNE 


Wonderful offer direct from the factory! Marvelous 
radio-set! A perfect working, single dial control, 7 tube 
receiver! And just to prove our claims, we will ship it to your home 
Test it for distance, 
volume and tonal quality—and if you are not convinced that it is 
the best single dial set you ever heard, return it to the factory. 


on 30 days’ trial. Test it under all conditions. 








We don’t want your money unless you are completely satisfied. 
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Metrodyne 
Radio Sets 


Are Equipped For 


BATTERY or 
ELECTRIC 


operation 
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BIG PROFITS TO 
AGENTS and DEALERS 


Our Agents and Dealers make big money 


Three Year Guarantee 
Metrodyne Super-Seven Radio 


A single dial control, 7 tube, tuned radio frequency set. Tested 
and approved by Popular Science Institute of Standards, 
Popular Radio Laboratory, Radio News Laboratory and by 
America’s leading Radio Engineers. : 
radio experts. Only the highest quality low loss parts are used. 
Magnificent, two-tone walnut cabinet with beautiful, gilt metal 
Very newest 1928 model. 


Designed and built by 


Easy To Operate - 


Only one small knob tunes in all stations. The 
dial is electrically lighted so that you can log 
stations in the dark. 


The volume control regu- 


where sorrel has survived this treatment. 
This is the method that was successfully 
used by Chester E. Hitz, Madison, Ind., 
and L. D. Marsh, Osgood, Ind., as well 
as scores of other farmers. 

If the sorrel occurs in small, scattered 


lates the reception from a faint. whisper to 
thunderous volume, 1,000 to 3,000 miles on loud 
speaker! The Metrodyne Super-Seven is a beau- 
tiful and efficient receiver, and we are so sure that 
you will be delighted with it, that we make this 
liberal 30 days’ trial offer. You to be the judge. 


selling Metrodyne Sets. You can work all 
or ~ time. Demonstrate the superiority 
of Metrodynes right in your home. Metro- 
dyne Radios have no competition. Lowest 
wholesale prices. Demonstrating set on 30 
days’ trial. Wonderful money-making op- 
portunity. Send coupon, letter or postal for 
our agent’s proposition. 

















patches, a good way to destroy it, and one 
that is successful at least nine times out 
of ten, is to scatter ground limestone over 
the patche s and then cover them with a 
coating of manure. 


Good Crops Crowd Sorrel Out 


Chemical weed-killers, such as iron _sul- 
phate and salt, will destroy sorrel tem- 
porarily, but they are not a permanent 
solution of the problem. Red sorrel is not 
a very tenacious weed, in spite of its 
creeping roots, and it is usually destroyed 
for the time being by ordinary cultivation; 
but unless the soil faults indicated by the 
presence “of the weed are corrected, the 
sorrel will return from seeds that lie 
dormant in the soil, waiting for a chance to 
germinate. In good land, however, red 
sorrel can not compete with the cro 
plants, but the crops can not thrive pe 
in poor land to cope successfully with their 
red-headed rival. 

If nothing else is done to sorrel-infested 
pastures, the weed should at least be 
mowed during June when the blossoms 
begin to appear and before seeds have had 
a chance to form. Mowing at that time 
will gradually thin out the stand of sorrel. 
It is good practise to harrow grain stubble 
occasionally where sorrel is especially 
troublesome, to keep the plant from going 
to seed. 

Sheep eat sorrel readily (the plant is 
called sheep-sorrel in many parts of the 
country), but the weed is sometimes in- 
jurious to grazing animals, particularly 
when it is eaten. in large quantities. 
Where, other feed in addition to sorrel 
pasture is made available, grazing may be 
safe and useful. 











Metrodyne Super-Six 
Sent on 30 Days’ Trial— 
3 Year Guarantee 


New 1928 model Metrodyne 6 tube, two dial, long dis- 
i Approved by 


Highest grade low loss parts, 
completely assembled in a beautiful walnut cabinet. 
Dials easily logged. Tune in your 
favorite station on same dial readings every time—no 


tance tuned radio frequency receiver. 
leading radio engineers. 


Easy to operate. 


guessing. 


Mr. Howard, of Chicago, said: ‘““While five Chicago broadcasting 
ed in seventeen out-of-town stations, 
including New York and San Franeisco, on loud speaker, lou 


stations were on the air I tun 


and clear.” 


MAIL COUPON 
BELOW 


Let us send you proof of Metro- 
dyne quality—our 30 days’ 
trial offer and 3 year 
guarantee 
Mrs. Wm. Leffingwell, Westfield, MN. 4. 
writes: ‘“The Metrodyne Radio I bought of 
you is a wow! This is as good as any $225 

machine I have ever seen.’ 
N. M. Greene, ey me ., writes: ‘‘M 
time is up and the etrodyne ‘works fine: i 
ot Havana, Cuba, Oakland, Calif., Denver, 
Jolo., Toronto, Canada, all on the loud 
speaker.”’ 
3. W. Weeds, Leadville, Cole., writes: 
**Received the 7-tube Metrodyne in fine con- 
dition. Had it up and working same day re- 
ceived. Was soon listening to Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Oakland and other California 
points; also St. Louis, Kansas City, and 
other east and south stations—all coming in 
fine. Am more than pl Sure enjoy- 
ing it.”” 
We will send you hundreds of similar 
letters from owners who acclaim the 
Metrodyne as the greatést radio set in 
the world A postal, letter or the 
coupon brings complete information, 
testimonials, whelesale prices, and our 


liberal 3@ days’ trial offer. 





MAIL THIS COUPON 
or send a postal or letter. Get our 
roposition before buying a radio. 
al direct with manufact 
SAVE MONEY—WRITE NOW! 











We are one of the pioneers of radio. The success 
of Metrodyne sets is due to our liberal 30 days’ 
trial offer, which gives you the opportunity of try- 
ing before buying. housands of Metrodynes 
have been bought on our liberal trial basis. 


Metro Electric 
Company 


2161-71 N. California Ave., Dept. 66 
Chicago, Illinois 





METRO ELECTRIC COMPANY 
2161-71 N. California Ave., Dept. 66 
Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 

Send me full particulars about Metrodyne 6 tube 
and 7 tube sets and your 3@ days’ trial offer. 





Name tan 3 


Address. 








If you are interested in AGENT'S prop- C] 
osition, place an "X" in the square &> 












































Here is a tree on the Jefferson Highway 
south of Mansfield, La., which is cer- 
tainly an oddity. It was sent in by our 
good friend R. E. Prest. 











T IS NEVER safe to play with dan- 
ger in the form of a weak ladder- 
rung. Some day when 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


Now for the advertisements; 
they are just as interesting and 
important as other parts of 
the paper. It never pays to skip what our 
business friends have to say to you. 


Think This 


Over! 


The floods in the Missis- 
sippi Valley not only 
caused much damage to 
property, but they wiped out immense 
numbers of small game animals and birds. 
The ground-nesting birds suffered severely. 


Great Damage 
by Floods 


Do It Now is the time to examine all 

Now _ stove-pipes to see if they are in 
good condition. Rust is danger- 

ous, 

Why Not? Have you plenty of pumpkins? 


Send one to your city cousins. 
They like pumpkin pies just as much as 
you do. 


John Wrage, of Washington, 


estimates: that he will be 
able to get enough red cedar 


Fence-Post 
Tree 


posts from one old dead monarch in his ~ 


yard to fence his entire 200-acre dairy farm. 
This’ tree was killed by forest-fires and he 
is letting it stand until he needs it. Did 
you plant a tree this year? 


In an ordinary magazine 
column there are 10,000 
pieces of type, seven pos- 
sible wrong positions for each letter— 
70,000 chances to make errors—and mil- 
lions of possible transpositions. In the 


Pity the 
Proofreader 











phrase “To be or not to be,” there are, by 
transpositions alone, 2,759,022 possible 
errors. 





‘Petrified Bird’s-Nest 





Petrified bird’s-eggs have been found 
on various occasions, but here is a 
petrified bird’s-nest with eggs in it. 
This was found in the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado, in Arizona, 500 feet 
from the base of the canyon. It was 
imbedded in a rock formation in a 
sort of a cliff. It evidently is the nest 
of some bird about the size of a robin. 
Scientists of the University of Wash- 
ington pronounce it the finest specimen 
of petrified formation they have seen. 











A New A weed so new and so uncommon 
Weed that it has no common name has 

been found on Samuel Myer’s 
farm, Franklin county, Pa. Its name is 
Falcaria rivini, and the weed has 
not been reported any other place 





you are up in the top of a 
tall tree picking apples, 


Saturn and Its Rings 


in America. A hard weed to kill 
—resembles wild carrot. 





there may be a snap, and that 
snap may be one of your bones as 
well as the round in the ladder. 
There is no more dangerous thing 
on the farm to fool with than a 
poor ladder. 


Cutting Gladiolus flower stems 
Gladiolus should be cut at a 

slant to leave all the 
foliage possible, since plant-food 
in the leaf returns to the bulb as 
it matures. The general practise 
is to leave at least one-third of 
the foliage on each plant. The 
plant will be weakened if more is 
removed. ; 








A Good We dug out the earth 
Hint five or six inches deep in 

the garden, over a cir- 
cular spot five or six feet across. 
Then we spread good clean straw 
down on the bottom,-and above 
this we piled some of our nicest 
apples. Over the heap we placed 
straw thick enough to keep the 
earth from rattling down to the 
fruit and covered the heap deep 
enough with earth so that the 
apples went through the winter 
without freezing; and we never 
had apples that tasted better in 








Noses and We all know that a 
Powder great amount of face- 

powder is used every 
year, and it’s needed. In a Lon- 
don factory, it is said, the following 
notice has been displayed in a 
prominent place: ‘‘Noses must 
not be powdered during business 
hours.”” From our personal ob- 
servation we do not believe the 
American girls lose much time in 
powdering their noses, and just 





of area as does the earth. 


© Yerkes observatory from Keystone View Co, 
Saturn, which is the second largest planet, is 886,000,000 
miles from the center of the solar system and receives, as 
its share of heat and light, only 1 per cent as much per unit 
A diameter of 73,000 miles makes 
Saturn some nine times as thick, and about 760 times as 
voluminous as the earth; yet it is small in comparison with 
the sun, which is 866,500 miles in diameter. The great rings 
of Saturn, here shown at the most advantageous angle from 
which we ever see them, are perhaps the most surprising 
thing in all the skies. These extraordinary rings are merely 
an immense collection of small and large solid particles, 
each rotating around Saturn in an orbit of its own. 


the spring. They did not rot, 
and had a finer flavor than the 
ones we stored in the cellar. V. 


Feet A shoe manufacturer re- 

ports that men’s feet are 
shrinking, while women’s are 
growing. He asserts that the 
average woman’s foot was a No. 4 
a few years ago, while it is now a 
No. 5%. During the same period, 
the average man’s shoe has 
dwindled from a 91% to an 8. Now 
how do you figure this out? 








observe how beautiful they are. 




















Satisfied W.$.DEWING 
pustemers & 





Factory Prices 
Five Year Guarantee of Quality 


650,000 customers—one out of every 35 families in the 
United States. They are not only Kalamazoo customers 
—they are satisfied Kalamazoo customers. That’s 
the important thing—satisfied customers. And think 
of this: they are increasing at the tremendous rate of 
more than 50,000 new customers a year. Could any- 
thing more clearly or concisely prove Kalamazoo 
quality! Could anything more convincingly or conclusively prove that Kal- 
amazoo is saving customers ]4 to 4 by selling direct from factory to user. 


Get Your Copy of this New FREE Book 


Combination { 
Gas & Coal 
Ranges 


$7159 
















Your FREE book is ready—alive with in- 
terest, full of new features. Reduced prices 
are in effect! A new 5-year quality guarantee 
is in force! See the Beautiful Porcelain 
Enamel Ranges in beautiful delft blue and 
pearl gray—the very latest and most popular 
of all ranges. Look for the Mahogany Porce- 
lain Enamel Heating stoves—the most popu- 
lar of all heating stoves. Read about the new 
Hot Blast, improved fire box—more heat 
from less fuel, a clean fire without smoke or 
soot. See the latest improvements in warm 
air furnaces—pipe and pipeless. 


200 Styles and Sizes 


No matter what you are interested in—gas 
stoves, coal and wood ranges, combination 
gas and coal ranges, oil stoves, heating stoves 
or furnaces (pipe or one-register type)—you will find 
here exactly what you want. Mail coupon today. 


Quality First—Values Unexcelled 


Kalamazoo values cannot be excelled any- 
where. When you buy from Kalamazoo you 
buy direct from manufacturer. There is 
nothing between you and our factory—but 
the railroad tracks. We are not a house that 
collects a variety of merchandise from scores 
of factories to sell by mail—we are special- 
ized manufacturers, making Kalamazoo stoves, 
ranges and furnaces complete in our own highly mod- 
ernized factory and shipping direct to you, thus elimi- 
nating any other manufacturer or representative of 
@ any kind. We build in large quantities. You get high- 
est quality at lowest prices from a factory whose sole 
interest is making stoves, ranges and furnaces. This 
new catalog proves it. Fill out coupon for your copy. 


30 Days Trial 


Send for this new book now. Learn how Kal- 
amazoo gives you 30 days trial in your own 
home and 360 days approval test on any- 
thing you purchase. Read how Kalamazoo is saving 
over $1,000,000 yearly for Kalamazoo customers. 
24 Hour Service— 
Safe Delivery Guaranteed 


Send for this book! See how close Kalamazoo 
is to you—24 hours shipping service saves you 
time. Kalamazoo goods are carefully packed to arrive 
safely. Safe delivery is absolutely guaranteed. 


Cash or Easy Terms 


This FREE book quotes you easy terms that 
are truly amazing—many as low as $3 down 
and $3 monthly. Nowhere in the world can 
you get better value or service than Kalamazoo now 
offers. This new book shows you why this big 13-acre 
factory, now in its 26th year, is a national institution. 


Free Furnace Plans 


This new FREE book tells you how you make 
a double saving on Kalamazoo furnaces. First 
it saves you 14 to 4 on the price of the fur- 
nace itself. Sécondly, it illustrates how you save the 
cost of installation by following Kalamazoo FREE 
plans and FREE service. Thousands of Kalamazoo 
owners have put up their furnaces themselves. 


Beautiful Porcelain Enamel Ranges 


Everywhere now porcelain enamel ranges are 
in demand. See these Kalamazoo ranges in delft blue 
and pearl gray—bright, colorful, glistening clean— 
as easy to clean as a china dish. Check and Mail 
Coupon Today! 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfgs. 
10 Rochester Ave. Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Saved $80 to $100 
I put up the furnace in a very short time. I 
saved from $80 to $100 on what it would cost 






Parlor | 
Furnaces 











Weed[] Mail this Coupon Today for FREE Book 


_ tion, your FREE catalog of stoves, ranges and furnaces. 


me here. Am more than satisfied. uae 
John Fischer, Warren, Pa. Gas 
Quality Baker Ranges 
Pipe or Stove works perfectly. Stoves Combi- 
Pipeless costing $175 could not begin to nation [ 
Furnaces are with it in fuel econo- Ranges - 
$ 95 my, king wv and in heat- 
59 rformane Fur- 
Whtam Rock, Rochester, Minn. naces 
Heating a 
Stoves 


” ] Address 


oi = 
Ranges I] city State 


= Be sure to put an (X) in column at left 
indicate wrtietes in which you are interested. 


Pcs Stove Co., Mfgrs. 
10 Rochester Ave., _ Mich. 


Dear Sirs: Please send me immediately without obliga- 


} Name 
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OMES to be h appy in! Rooms 
H to be proud of—,attractive, 
cheerful rooms — now — without 
saving to buy costly furnishings. 
That’s the joy of “Color Magic.”’ 
Women who practice it secure 
charming effects by using inex- 
pensive yet colorful furnishings. 
And among them none does more 
te brighten and freshen a room 
thar Gold Seal Art-Rugs. They 
enable you at trifling cost to re- 
place shabby floor-coverings with 
colorful rugs by master designers. 
Furthermore, these rugs with 
their smooth surface are much 
easier to keep clean than old-fash- 
ioned, dust collecting floor-cover- 
ings—and far more sanitary. 
What a joy to be freed from tire- 
some sweeping and beating! Time 


ONG 








Above is shown the pretty “capri” design Gold Seal Rug . 534- 


as colorful as the antique Kermanshah rug it is patterned after. 


QLEUM 


GOLD SEAL 


ArtT-RuGS 


"Insist that the GOLD 


f 


saved for the children—leisure 
for the things you like to do. And 
what a relief to know that light 
mopping will keep your rugs just 
like new. Then, too, Gold Seal 
Rugs lie flat without fastening. 


Patterns for Every Room 


Best of all, they come in a wide 
variety of artistic designs and 
beautiful colors—oriental, floral, 
tile, Cre. It’s easy to choose a 
pattern that will bring charm and 
character into any room. 


All sizes from small mats to 
9x 15 foot rugs. And prices were 
never as low as they are today! 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
Dallas San Francisco Kansas City Atlanta littsburgh 
Minneapolis New Orleans Cleveland Rio de Janeiro 


In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 





RING. fres th color into your rooms 
- the comfort of easier housework 


FR EEw New Secrets 
f “Color Magic” 


Don’t fail to get a copy 
of the latest edition of 
Color M the Home 


by Anne Lewis Vane 


It contains many inter- 
esting new illustrations, 
suggestions and a practical 
color chart —all of real 
value to women who are 
anxious to inexpensively 
beautify their homes. 


Just write to Congo- 
leum-Nairn Inc., 1421 
Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and a copy 
will be sent you—free! 


‘PICARDY” 


Ru g 3/ )? 
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UT, my de ar, how can I be 


, U1? Con- 
fil printed floor-cover- 
. } sel ” 

Muci aliké lO me: 
hy, it’s the simplest thing in 
Just insist that the 
1 Seal appear on the rugs you 
That mear a’? ; 
“Be ; eS : , ee 

Congoleum and not something else. 
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SEAL appear on the RUGS you buy! 














